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On THE CuLTIvATION AND MANAGEMENT OF MaizE.— 
Next in importance to wheat, is the corn crop of Ohio. 
The annual production of this crop ranges from 70,000,- 
000 to 80,000,000 bushels, a very large portion of which 
is fed to cattle, hogs and horses, and other domestic 
animals. The actual money value of the corn grown in 
Ohio, fora series of years, doubtless far exceeds that 
obtained for the wheat crop forthe same period. A 
superficial observer, might not be willing to admit the 
correctness of this opinion, but its truth may be conclu- 
sively shown. Corn is never known to fail, and on land 
at all suited to its culture, by proper management, the 
average product will not vary more than twenty-five 
per cent, in any single year, although it may be consider- 
ed unfavorable for the crop. Wet seasons, that are 
greatly to the prejudice of the wheat crop, are very 
favorable on most soils for the production of corn. 
Wheat, in periods of about five years, proves so great a 
failure that it doesnot pay the farmer the cost of produc- 
tion; and anything like a full paying crop cannot with con- 
fidence be expected more than every alternate season. 
Two good crops may come in succession, but the two 
succeeding ones will most likely be failures to a greater 
or less extent. This statement, strange as it may ap- 
pear to many, can be fully borne out by facts, yet it 
by no means proves that Ohio is not a good country for 
the production of wheat. It only goes to show, that 
corn is less subject to casualties than wheat, and that in 
a financial point of view, it is more reliable, both to the 
grower and exporter. If it had not been for the eighty 
odd millions of bushels of corn that was grown in Ohio 
in the summer of 1849, no possible effort on the part of 
her citizens could have prevented a serious financial 
crisis. That year the wheat crop proved a total failure 
in at least one half of the counties, and scarcely sufficient 
was raised to supply the rural population with bread- 
staff, much less the citizens of the cities and towns. The 
commerce and credit of the state relied mainly upon 
corn, pork, beef, wool and dairy products, and the lat- 
ter being greatly dependant upon the former of these 
great leading products of the country, it may fairly be 
inferred that in this instance at least the corn crop saved 
the state, or at least its commercial interests, from bank- 
ruptcy. So important an interest then, as the one under 
consideration, must necessarily be carefully discussed, 





and in order that the reader may not be deceived by a 


mere show of favorable figures, the dark as well as the 
bright sight will be exhibited. 

Unlike any of the eastern states, the rivers with their 
branches in Ohio, are proverbial for the great extent of 
the rich valleys they afford. These valleys are eminent- 
ly adapted for the growth of corn, grass, and even 
wheat and clover. No conception can be formed of the 
extent and fertility of the valley lands of this state, by 
persons who have never personally seen them. The 
Miami and Scioto valley are each upwards of one hun- 
dred miles in length, and from one to eight miles in 
breadth. The country adjoining those rivers right and 
left, is washed by streams or smaller rivers that have each 
almost innumerable branches, all of which have rich 
bottom lands ranging from one-fourth to one mile in 
breadth. The same applies to al] the other rivers of 
the state, and the sum total of the area of this descrip- 
tion of soils must equal at least one-fifteenth of the en- 
tire cultivated lands of Ohio. As a general thing the 
vegetable mould on the surface averages about fifteen 
inches, below which is a deposit of clay and sand-loam, 
of from three to five feet, resting upon a strata of lime, 
and sand-stone gravel, the latter being entirely depend- 
ant upon the character of the primitive rocks, that pre- 
vailed in the region of country, where those rivers and 
streams are located. Some of the rich bottom lands 
are not underlaid with gravel, but rest upon a stiff clay, 
unfitting them for wheat and clover, and on such soils 
only corn, grass, and oatsare grown. By far the greater 
portion of the intervale or bottom lands of Ohio, are 
of the description first mentioned, and in consequence 
of the porosity of the subsoil and the draining influence 
of the gravel, it may be worked much earlier in the 
spring than ordinary upland, and the wheat and clover 
plants are less liable to be injured by winter and spring 
frosts, than on soils whose elevation and constituent pro- 
perties, would entitle them to the appellation of first 
quality of soils for wheat, clover, and other small grains. 
On this account, in connection with the ease with which 
they are plowed and cu!tivated, valley farms bring a 
much higher price in the market than any other de. 
scription of lands. Good farms of the kind described 
cannot be had, within a convenient distance for market, 
in any of the old settled counties of the state, for a less 
price than from $25 to $50 per acre, according to the 
buildings and other improvements. 

Corn, as has already been stated, forms the great staple 
among the farmers who cultivate the rich alluvial soils 
of Ohio. In many cases as high as thirty crops of corn 
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have been grown upon the same field, and the last crop 
was as productive as the first. So fertile was the soil 
of many portions of Ohio thought to be, at the early 
settlement of the country, that the opinion pretty gene- 
rally prevailed, that its reproducing powers could not be 
exhausted. Consequently, methods of cropping were 
adopted at the start, which were calculated to extract 
the fertilizing properties from the soil, without restoring 
any of the requisite elements for the reproduction of 
those crops, and hence, except under very favorable 
circumstances, a deterioration in the quality and value 
of those lands has been gradually produced, greatly 
to the pecuniary loss of the land owners. In some in- 
stances an enlightened system of cultivation and rota- 
tion of crops is practiced, but we regret that the masses 
of the Ohio farmers have yet to learn by bitter experience, 
the importance of nursing rather than skinning their 
lands. 


As far as the eye can stretch in the distance, nothing 
but corn and wheat fields are to be seen; and on some 
points of the Scioto Valley, as high as a thousand acres 
of corn may be seen in adjoining fields, belonging to 
some eight or ten different proprietors. From one to 
two hundred acres of corn are grown by the rich landed 
proprietors of the Scioto and Miami valleys, and, with 
only one plowing previous to planting, and some three 
stirrings with a shovel plow, an average crop of from 
fifty to eighty bushels per acre, may confidently be ex- 
pected. This large yield, with the trifling amount of 
labor expended, and the result being comparatively 
free from risk and contingency, all combine to make the 
corn crop a favorite one among those who possess soils 
eminently adapted for its growth. Where the practice 
prevails of growing corn in succession for many years, 
without allowing any other description of crop to alter- 
nate, the soil becomes overrun with annual weeds, which 
attain a great growth during the month of Angust and 
the early part of September, so that by the time the 
crop is ripe, the ground becomes matted with weeds ful- 
ly knee high, and before the setting-in of winter, the 
seed of those weeds becomes matured, and the following 
season are equal, if not a greater annoyance, than the 
previous year. This difficulty is thoroughly obviated by 
some farmers, who adopt a rotation of crops suited to 
effect that purpose. The ordinary management given 
the corn crop, not only brings the land to the finest 
tilth, but completely eradicates all kinds of grasses and 
weeds; so that when the crop is laid by, as it is termed, 
which is done in the month of July, no species of sum- 
mer-fallow could better prepare the ground for wheat. 
About the last of August, or first week in September, 
many sow their corn ground with wheat. and cover the 
seed with a steel tooth cultivator or shovel plow. Others 
cut up the corn and shock it up in rows across the field, 
about 15 or 20 yards asunder, and then plow up the 
ground between those rows, and sow it with wheat, leav- 
ing strips of some eight or ten feet wide, on which the 
corn was shocked, to be sowed with oats the following 
spring. Of the two systems, the latter is most exten- 
sively practiced, mainly on account of the inconvenience 
experienced in sowing and covering the seed amongst a 
crop that is very subject to fall down when the ears be- 
gin to get heavy. Where it can be done, the plan of 





sowing wheat among the standing corn, is preferable to 
waiting till the crop is harvested, on account of the late 
period the wheatis sown when this plan is adopted. 


The early varieties, such as find favor in the east, are 
rarely to be found in Ohio. In some instances, a large 
variety of the eight rowed yellow corn is cultivated for 
the purpose of preparing the ground for wheat, in which 
case it is harvested by the middle of September, and 
the whole of the ground is cleared of the crop, and 
sown with wheat the latter part of September. This 
plan, however, is only done ona small scale, and by those 
farmers who simply grow corn sufficient for domestic 
consumption. In almost every instance, the dented va- 
rieties of corn are grown by those who make corn grow- 
ing a leading department of their business. These va- 
rieties grow at least twice as tall as northern corn; have 
a much stronger stalk; are not very subject to suckers; 
have but few ears on a stalk, and those of large growth, 
and when thoroughly filled and ripened, the birds and 
squirrels do not damage the crop to the same extent 
that is done to the small varieties. The ears take a po- 
sition on the stalk from 3 to 5 feet from the surface of 
the ground; and not more than two ears per stalk are 
obtained, even by the most thorough cultivation and li- 
beral manuring. The rows are placed from 3 to 4 feet 
asunder, in opposite directions across the field, so as to 
admit the crop being cultivated by the shovel plow, corn 
plow, or steel tooth cultivator, as the case may be, and 
from three to four stalks are allowed to grow in a hill. 
Ordinarily, the crop is worked four times, beginning 
when the plants are only a few inches high, and ending 
when the stalks are some two or more feet high; but in 
some instances even the fifth and sixth horse-hoeing is 
given the corn crop, which is mainly done to improve the 
condition of the land for the succeeding wheat crop. On 
the rich valleys, however, two, and at the outside three 
dressings, with the one horse, or shovel plow, is all that 
is required to obtain a full average crop of from 60 to 80 
bushels per acre; and hence a less amount of labor is 
required, than would be necessary on thin upland, to 
bring about the same result. When the expense of ma- 
nuring upland is taken into the account, the labor ne- 
cessary to obtain say 60 bushels per acre, is fully twice 
as much as would have to be expended to secure the same 
result on ordinary bottom land. It therefore, must ap- 
pear obvious, that those who are in possession of land 
naturally adapted for the growth of corn, can produce 
it at a much cheaper rate than those whose soil is better 
suited for the growth of wheat and clover; and as evi- 
dence of this, the fact need only be mentioned, that the 
valley farmers, who cultivate corn entirely, are becoming 
very wealthy, whilst those who engage in the business 
extensively on their upland, are not more than barely 
paid for their labor. The whole matter is easily ex- 
plained. The average product on the rich alluvial soils 
is 60 bushels per acre, costing in labor, one plowing, and 
two or three dressings with the shovel plow; whilst on 
the high, thin land, the yield is about thirty bushels per 
acre, costing in labor fully twice as much as on the for- 
mer description of soils. The difference does not end 
here, from the fact that the bottom land contains the re- 
quisite food for the corn plants to produce from 20 to 30 
consecutive crops, averaging from 50 to 100 Fushels per 
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acre, according to the amount and kind of labor expen- 
ded upon it in its cultivation; and, on the other hand, 
a naturally rich wheat soil will yield only some 8 or 10 
crops of corn in succession, averaging from 30 to 50 
bushels per acre, according to circumstances, unless a 
liberal dressing of barn-yard manure be applied to it, in 
periods of from two to three years. 

In very many cases the corn crop is fed on the ground 
to beef cattle and hogs. This practice prevails more 
extensively in the southern portion of the state than in 
any other. At first sight the system appears slovenly 
and wasteful, but it really possesses some favorable fea- 
tures that deserve consideration. By feeding the crop 
on the ground to horned cattle and hogs, the latter pick 
up and consume what the former would destroy and 
tread under foot, and the whole crop, including corn, 
leaves, and most of the stalks, are masticated by the 
animals, and converted into a liberal supply of the very 
best kind of manure for the corn plants. When the 
interest of land, taxes and cost of production are care- 
fully computed, the actual cost of a bushel of corn on 
the valley lands does not exceed 124 cents per bushel; 
and in favorable seasons will not equal that sum. At 
the prices that beef and pork brought in the market the 
past and present seasons, corn judiciously converted into 
beef and pork on the principle adverted to, would pay 
from 25 to 35 cents per bushel. This is a full average 
price for corn in Ohio, and by feeding it on the ground 
the labor of cutting up the crop, husking and cribbing 
it, and drawing it to market are avoided, and besides the 
ground is improving rather than being exhausted, as 
would be the case by the common process. The number 
of cattle fed and driven to the eastern markets, in the 
district of country lying south of the national road, 
average annually some 30,000, a very large portion of 
which are first fed on grass till tolerably well fattened, 
and then put on corn in the manner described during 
the fall and winter months till spring, when they are 
driven in droves ranging from one hundred and fifty to 
two hundred head inadrove. The largest feeders drive 
from four to eight hundred head per annum, and the bu- 
siness to present appearance will yearly become better, 
as the facilities for getting to the eastern markets be- 
come increased. 


There are many things to admire and a still greater 
number to deplore in the methods of cultivation adopted 
by the corn growing farmers of Ohio. They have well 
learned the secret of extracting from the soil, its fer- 
tilizing properties. This they do by deep plowing and 
by frequently working the corn with the one horse plow, 
or shovel plow. But when we have said this on the fa- 
vorable side, but little more can be added, unless an ex- 
pose be made of the wretched barbarous systems that 
very generally prevail, which have the result of im- 
poverishing the soil, without giving any adequate return 
to the proprietor of the land for the money and labor 
expended in the operation. Happily a better state of 
things may be expected through the instrumentality of 
agricultural societies and papers, and also from the ex- 
ample of the few enlightened farmers that are dotted 
over the country, exciting an almost magic influence on 
the minds and practice of their neighbors. 

The plan of growing corn, wheat and oats for a series 





of fifteen or twenty years on the same soil, without al- 
lowing a clover crop, a naked fallow, a root crop or a 
liberal barn-yard manuring to alternate—to say the least 
of it, deserves no better name than wretchedly bad 
farming. This or other plans equally obnoxious, find 
favor and are extensively practiced in many portions of 
this great and flourishing agricultural state. Theaverage 
annual agricultural products of this state, might be con- 
stantly on the increase by adopting a rational system of 
culture and rotation of crops, without increasing the 
cost of production. The quantity of corn and wheat 
cannot be greatly increased by the present system of 
farm management, even including what are raised on 
new lands brought into cultivation; but a great danger 
exists of a rapid decrease, which can only be avoided 
by the adoption of improved systems of cultivation that 
have for their object the improvement and increased 
production of the soil. The average yield per acre 
should be sought to be increased, without in the end ex- 
hausting the fertilizing properties of the soil, and this 
object once generally accomplished, will entitle this to 
be the first agricultural state in the union. 








Poultry and Poultry Books. 





A TREATISE ON THE History AND MANAGEMENT OF ORNAMEN- 
TAL AND Domestic Povuttry. By Rev. E. 8. Dixon; with lar 
additions by J. J. Kerr ; illustrated with original figures of Fow: 
Philadelphia: E. H. Burter & Co. 


Ir is not more true that mankind are subject to certain 
epidemic diseases, than that they are also subject to va- 
rious excitements of a social and pecuniary nature. The 
commercial world has had its speculative manias, which 
have at times deeply occupied public attention, and have 
been seriously disastrous to the fortunes of individuals. 
Thus England has had its ‘‘ Darien” and ‘‘ South-Sea” 
schemes, its ‘‘ Railway Mania,” &c.; France its ‘‘ Mis- 
sissippi Scheme,” and Holland its ‘‘ Tulip Mania.” Ame- 
rica is not less subject to such excitements, and they 
have been extended more to the agricultural communi- 
ty, thanin the old world. Hence, at different periods 
we have had the ‘‘ Merino Fever,” the ‘‘ Down East’ 
and other land ‘‘ Fevers,” the ‘‘ Multicaulis Fever,” the 
‘‘Berkshire Fever,” and lastly, the ‘‘Hen Fever,” which, 
to some subjects, will probably be worse than the 
‘* Chicken Pox.” 


It is not to be maintained, however, that the conse- 
quences of these excitements, though in many instances 
highly injurious, are entirely without benefits. They 
have, in various instances, established important facts; 
and, though the lesson has been dearly bought, it has 
served to teach many the distinction between ‘‘ good and 
evil,” in regard to subjects of which they had previously 
but little knowledge. Thus, the great attention which 
is now given to poultry, may prove of more or less be- 
nefit, by imparting a knowledge of the proper modes 
of management, and of the characteristics of different 
breeds. When the peculiarities of each become fully 
known, people will be better able to select those which 
will best answer particular purposes; and if the various 
trials could be properly conducted, and the results re- 
corded, they would form a valuable source of informa 
tion for the future. But to render these experiments 
valuable—to develop by them light, which wil! be useful, 
either in a physiological or economical view—they must 
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be conducted systematically, and the results must be 
placed in an intelligible form. 

The eagerness of our people to acquire information on 
this subject, is shown by the avidity with which they 
have seized the various effusions in the department of 
poultry literature, which have appeared within the last 
eighteen months. No less than five different poultry- 
books have been published in America during the last 
and present year, besides several editions of former 
works, and the importation, to a considerable extent, of 
several of British origin. The character of most of these 
books, is by this time pretty well understood by the pub- 
lic. A prominent object with most of the American au- 
thors, has evidently been to extol the value of certain 
varieties of fowls, which either are, or are represented 
to be, rare in this country. This has stimulated the de- 
mand for such fowls; a desire to obtain the fowls, or to 
learn what they are, has induced the purchase of these 
books, and the books have induced the purchase of the 
fowls. How long a profitable trade of this kind can be 
carried on, cannot be foretold. As to the trade jn the 
books, much, doubtless, depends on the accuracy of 
their descriptions, and the general truthfulness of their 
contents; for it is not to be doubted, that in this, as in 
other business, the sequel will prove that ‘‘ honesty is 
the best policy.” 

But to proceed to a notice of the work whose title ap- 
pears at the head of this article. The reader is led to 
suppose from this title, that the work comprises not only 
that of Mr. Dixon, but that it has “large additions” 
besides. The same idea is held out in the preface. It 
begins thus: ‘‘In offering to the public Mr. Dixon’s 
Treatise ‘On Ornamental and Domestic Poultry,’ the 
Editor begs to submit a few preliminary remarks.” The 
editor, Dr. Kerr, then goes on to say, that he had been 
induced to engage in the work because the public had 
* seemed pleased with occasional articles” he had writ- 
ten on poultry, with the signature of ‘‘ Asa Rugg.” On 
* carefully consulting” the various treatises on poultry, 
he says, he ‘‘ came to the conclusion that the Rev. Ed- 
mund Saul Dixon’s work on * Ornamental and Domestic 
Poultry,’ was decidedly the best. I [he] determined, 
therefore, instead of adding another book to this branch 
of Natural History, merely to edit this, adding portraits 
of the most important fowls described,” &c. 


After all this from the title page and preface of Dr. 
Kerr’s book, persons who have read Mr. Dixon’s, will 
be surprised to find that the two bocks have compara- 
tively little resemblance. In fact, the former is less a 
copy of the latter than is Mr. Browne’s Poultry-Book,* 
in which Mr. Dixon’s is only incidentally acknowledged. 
Dr. Kerr has not even followed Mr. Dixon in his general 
arrangement; but has in several instances given names 
of breeds not recognized by Mr. D., and has changed 
the names as given by the latter, in such a way as to 
completely nullify and contradict his statements. Thus 
Mr. Dixon forms into one family, called Hamburghs. the 
varieties known as Bolton Greys, Bolton Bays, Creoles 
or Corals, &c., none of which have top-knots—all the 
latter being comprised by him under the name of Poland 
Fowls,—as Black Polands, Golden Polands, and Silver 

* The American Poultry-Book. By D. J. Browne, New-York, 
1850, 





Polands. He says ‘‘ Certain fowls with top-knots are 
called by the above names, sometimes also Polanders.’ 
It is proper to say, in passing, that Mr. Dixon’sarrange- 
ment in regard to Hamburgh and Polish fowls, agrees 
with that of the London Zoological Society, and the 
Birmingham Poultry Association. Dr. Kerr, on the 
contrary, begins his chapter on Hamburgh fowls, by 
saying that the Spangled have “‘ large top-knots, colored 
instead of white, and-the black and conspicuous muffle 
or ruff on the throat and under the beak.” And, as if 
to confuse and perplex the reader, he inserts, in the 
midst of Mr. Dixon’s description of the Hamburghs, 
(the chief part of which he copies,) a cut of these top- 
knot and muffled fowls! Could anything be more ab- 
surd than this perversion of the language and meaning 
of an author? Indeed, after a pretty thorough examina- 
tion, it is difficult to discover any better reason for the 
use of Mr. Dixon’s title by Dr. Kerr, than the advantage 
which would be afforded by the popularity of Mr. D.’s 
book. Itis true that Dr. Kerr has extracted much 
from Mr. Dixon’s book, as well as considerable from 
others—in some instances perverting the sense and in 
others omitting the requisite credit—* though none of the 
authors he has thus pillaged will be desirous of standing 
god-father to Dr. K.’s bantling. But Mr. Dixon’s par- 
ticular opinion of his namesake has not yet transpired. 
It seems, however, that Mr. Dixon, when he wrote his 
book, was not entirely unacquainted with the compiler 
of the work under examination. At pages 293, 294 of 
Mr. Dixon’s second edition, an extract is given (ina note) 
from a letter signed ‘‘J. J. K., Kensington, Philad: 
N. America.’”’ This letter describes two importations 
of fowls said to have been made “ direct from Shanghae.’ 
Mr. D. remarks, in relation to the difference between 
the fowls of these importations, as described in the ex- 
tract, that the ‘‘ learned poultry fancier” would proba- 
bly turn the difference to good account. ‘* The name 
of Cochin-China,” says Mr. D., ‘‘ is appropriated to the 
first variety ; ‘ Shanghae fowls’ may with advantage be 
given to the second.” Now just what is here given as a 
prediction, has been done—fowls from Dr. Kerr’s two 
importations ‘‘ direct from the city of Shanghae,”’ having 
been exhibited at the last Boston poultry-show as dif- 
ferent breeds—the one ‘‘ Cochin-China” and the other 
‘‘ Shanghae.” The names of the exhibitors can be given, 
if necessary. It is fair to say, however, that they pro- 
bably gave the names by which the fowls came to them 
from Dr. Kerr. 

This accommodation to circumstances is in some de. 
gree explained by the fact, that some of the Boston 
‘‘fanciers” regard the Cochin-China and Shanghae fowls, 
as distinct breeds. Their savans have taught that this 
distinction consists in the legs of the former having no 
feathers on them, while those of the latter are feather- 
ed. This distinction is attempted to be set up by Dr. 
Bennett and Mr. George P. Burnham. (See Bennett’s 
Poultry-Book, pp. 33, 84, and Dr. Kerr’s book, pp. 148, 
149.) Dr. Bennett, indeed, argues that the Shanghaes 
and Cochin-Chinas, come from very different countries— 

* In Dr. Kerr’s chapter on the game fowl, he copies several pages 
from Nolan’s work on poultry. He says before beginning to copy it 


that he takes “ the following” froma “‘ work recently published in Ire- 
land.’ This is all the credit, and there is nothing whatever to show 


how much was meant by “ the following.” 
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the former, he says, ‘‘ from the mountains in the ex- 
treme north of China”—*‘ the Cochin-China originates 
in a country of that name, in a more southern latitude.” 
And he raises the hypothesis, that ‘‘ nature may have 
provided the Shanghae fowl with feathers upon their 
legs and feet, as a protection,” which ‘‘ protection” is 
thought to be unnecessary for the Cochin-Chinas in their 
native climate. This, Dr. Bennett says, is his ‘‘ opin- 
ion ;” but he complains that ‘‘ many poulterers declare, 
spite of ‘feathers or no feathers,’ that their fowls are 
‘ Cochin-Chinas’ or ‘ Shanghaes’—just as they please”— 
adding, that he finds in many instances, ‘‘ a decision on 
this point depends entirely upon which particular kind 
you want to buy.” [p. 34.] 

Perhaps Dr. Kerr could inform the public whether any 
such motive as that hinted by Dr. Bennett in the expres- 
sion last quoted, had any influence in giving the names 
of *‘ Cochin-China” and ‘‘ Shanghae,” to his two impor- 
tations, which he says were ‘‘ direct from the city of 
Shanghae.’’* 

But on perusing the preface to the work whose title 
is at the head of this article, the reader will be led to 
believe that Dr. Kerr has formed a determination to 
have nothing more to do with this nonsensical twaddle 
of fowls, being sometimes Shanghaes and somtimes Co- 
chin-Chinas, for in a note on page 10, he says he “is 
quite confident that the fowl described in English trea- 
tises on poultry as the Cochin-China, is, when pure, 
identical with our thorough-bred Shanghaes.” But as 
we proceed in examining the work, we find he by no 
means relieves himself from these inconsistencies. His 
sixth chapter is headed ‘‘ Varieties of the Shanghae 
Fowl,” and his seventh ‘‘ The Cochin-China Fowl.” 
The former opens with four figures, said to be ‘‘ por- 
traits of Dr. Kerr’s Shanghaes”—three have, and one 
has not, feathers on the legs. Next, inthe same chap- 
ter, we have “‘ portraits of Mr. E, R. Cope’s Shanghaes” 
which it is said were imported in April 1850, ‘‘ direct 
from the city of Shanghae.” There are three figures, 
none of which have any feathers on the legs. In the 
chapter on *‘ Cochin China Fowls,” we have ‘‘ portraits 
of Mr. E. R. Cope’s Cochin-Chinas,” said to have been 
procured ‘‘ last summer” (1850) of Messrs. Baker, of 
London. They are thickly feathered on the legs. Next, 
in this chapter, we have figures of Mr. G. P. Burnham’s 
‘* Cochin-Chinas,” and another plate entitled ‘‘ Mr. G. 
P. Burnham’s Royal Cochin-China Fowls,” all of which 
are represented without feathers on the legs; and several 
pages from Mr. B.’s pen are inserted, in which he labors 
to prove that there is a ‘‘distinct” difference between 

* There is some mystery in the accounts of the importation of Dr. 
Kerr’s fowls, as given by him and by Dr. Bemnett.§ In the extract 
from Dr. K.’s letter in Mr. Dixon’s book, (before referred to) it is said 
that the two importations were made “in 1817, direct from the city 
of Shanghae; the one in the American ship Huntress, the other in the 
ship Tartar.’’ Dr. Kerr states the same thing in his “‘ additions,”’ (so 
called,) to the book he has got up, under the head of “‘ Varieties of 
the Shanghae Fowl,”’ page 126. Now let it be borne in mind that 
Dr. Kerr acknowledges himself the veritable “‘ Asa Rugg’’ of Dr. 
Bennett’s Poultry-Book, &c. In that Book, under the head of “ Co- 
ehin-China Fowl,’’ Dr. Kerrs’ (alias Mr. Rugg’s) fowls, are spoken 
of as follows: ‘‘ Of the purity of Mr. Rugg’s stock, there can be no 
question, as they were imported by him, through Mr. Taylor, of New- 
York, in the ship Huntress, in May, 1847. direct from Cochin China!’ 
p 42] Asthe ‘‘doeters disagree,’ who shall decide whether the 





wis came from Cochin-Chima or Shanghae? 





the Cochin-Chinas and Shanghaes, chiefly in regard to 
the legs of the former not being feathered, and the lat- 
ter being, when ‘‘ pure, heavily feathered upon the legs.” 

It is hardly necessary to say that whatever distinction 
some may pretend to make between the Cochin-China 
and Shanghae fowls, or those known by these names in 
this country, it isa distinction without a real difference. 
Nothing of the kind is recognized by Mr. Dixon. Neither 
does he or any other English author on poultry recog- 
nise Dr. Kerr’s pretended distinction between Malay and 
Chittagong fowls. It is true, however, that Nolan, an 
Irish writer, says, though the Chittanong is ‘‘ frequent- 
ly confounded with the Malay, there is no doubt of its 
being a distinct species.”(!) But it is not worth while 
to occupy space with this matter, since Dr. Kerr, him- 
self, admits that the very fowls to which he has applied 
the name of Chittagong, were formerly known, and in- 
deed, are almost every where called Malay. A little at- 
tention, however, may be given in relation to what Dr. 
Kerr says of the Chittagong, and the place he assigns it 
in his arrangement of breeds. After having noticed 
what he calls the Malay, and other large fowls of the 
same tribe, he introduces the Pheasant Malay, the Guel- 
derland, the Dorking, the Spanish, and the Game fowl, 
(comprising five different chapters,) and then comes to 
the Chittagong, which forms his fourteenth chapter or 
division of breeds. Of this fowl he says— 

‘In and around Philadelphia, we have a large fowl 
to which the above name has been incorrectly given, as, 
on further acquaintance, it has proved to be a mongrel, 
and like most mongrels, comparatively worthless. Un- 
til within a short time, it went under various names, as 
Ostrich Fowl, the Turkey breed, the Big breed, the 
Booby, the Bucks county Fowl, and even the Malay.” 

An interesting question here presents itself, viz: whe- 
ther the fowls described in this quotation as ‘‘ mongrels, 
comparatively worthless,” are not the sameas are figured 
and described as Chittagongs in Dr. Bennett’s book, (pp. 
27, 28, 305,) which are there said to have been obtained 
from ‘‘ Asa Rugg, Esq., [the ‘nom de plume’ of Dr. Kerr] 
of Kensington, near Philadelphia,” and of which it is res 
marked, ‘‘ they are, as near as may be, perfect samples 
of their kind, and excite astonishment and admiration in 
all fowl fanciers who behold them?” 

Again: Dr. Kerr says of these Chittagongs, (in his 
book, p. 270)—‘‘ I once had a Pullet of this kind which 
weighed eleven and a quarter pounds.” And under the 
head of ‘‘ Cochin-China Fowl,” (p. 143,) he says—‘ I 
had a Pullet once, a mixture of Malay, Cochin-China, 
and perhaps Shanghae, that, when she came to her first 
laying, being then about seven or eight months old, 
weighed exactly nine and a quarter pounds; and when 
she began to lay the third season, she weighed thirteen 
and a quarter pounds. She then passed out of my 
hands.” 


In the appendix to Dr. Bennett’s Poultry Book, (p. 
805,) isa *‘ portrait, drawn from life,” of what is call- 
ed ‘‘Imperia] Chittagong Fowl,” procured from this 
‘* Asa Rugg. Esq., of Kensington, Philadelphia.” It is 
claimed that the original of the figure ‘‘ is unqnestiona- 
bly the largest hen in America, weighing thirteen pounds 
and four ounces.” . In the same book, (p. 309.) an ex- 
tract is given from a letter of the same ‘‘ Asa Rugg,” in 
which he says—‘‘ I have a Chittagong hen, three years 
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and three months old, which last spring weighed thir- 
teen and one-fourth pounds.” 

Now, do not these descriptions by Dr. Kerr, and ‘‘ Asa 
Rugg,” and Dr. Bennett, refer to one and the same fowl? 
Was not the ‘‘ hen” which these writers called Chitta- 
gong, and ‘‘ Imperial Chittagong,” in 1850, the ‘* pul- 
let” which, in 1851, Dr. Kerr says, (in his book, p. 148,) 
was ‘‘a mixture of Malay, Cochin-China, and perhaps 
Shanghae,”"—and was she not of the same stock which, 
under the head of Chittagong, (p. 270,) he declares is 
‘¢ mongrel, and comparatively worthless?” 


From the length to which this article has been already 
extended, it is impossible to notice the work under con- 
sideration as fully as was intended inthe outset. There 
are one or two more points, however, which ought not 
to be passed over. One is the manner in which Dr. 
Kerr has put the matter of this book together—it is so 
dove-tailed and mixed, that a person who is not tho- 
roughly acquainted with Dixon’s and other works, would 
not know who to charge, or credit, with the language. 
First, we have a brief preface signed J. J. Kerr; next 
Dixon’s preface to his first edition, and next his preface 
to the second edition,—both ‘‘ condensed.” Next we 
have ‘‘ Chapter I. The Domestic Fowl,” which opens as 
follows: 

‘¢ Preliminary to a description of the different breeds 
and varieties of fowls, some general account of them, 
and their management, will be appropriate ; and I know 
of nothing better than the following, which I quote from 
Mr. Dixon. He says, in answer to the question, What 
is the earliest date of ponltry keeping? Nobody knows. 
My own belief is, that it is coeval with the keeping of 
sheep by Abel, or the tilling of the ground by Cain,” &c. 

This is transcribed point for point. Now what is 
‘‘quoted” from Mr. Dixon? Perhaps it will be said 
‘the following.” But where does “‘ the following” be- 
gin, and where does it end? There is nothing in the 
book to show—no marks of quotation, no difference of 
type, nor anything else. It can only be ascertained by 
examining Mr. Dixon’s book. The third chapter, (on 
eggs,) appears to be entirely from Mr. Dixon, but noth- 
ing is said or intimated as to its authorship, and for 
aught that appears to the contrary, the reader might 
think it was written by Dr. Kerr. The fourth Chapter, 
(continuing the subject of eggs,) begins thus: ‘‘ I have 
taken some pains to ascertain the best means of preserv- 
ing eggs.” Who says this, Mr. Dixon or Dr. Kerr? 
The book does not tell. True, a little further along it 
is said— 

‘‘Mr. Dixon, quoting Mr. Cobbett, says, ‘ Preserved 
Eggs are thingsto run from, notafter.’ Perhaps so, per- 
haps not, as the case may be. At any rate, many arti- 
cles of cookery which cannot be made without eggs, are 
not things to be run from,” &c. 

So it goes on to the end of the chapter. Who, with- 
out Mr. Dixon’s book, can tell what is quoted from him 
in this case? Nothing is credited to him except the ex- 
pression of Mr. Cobbett! So it isall through the book— 
the examples of this kind of twistification are ‘‘ too 
numerous to mention.” 

A large portion of the work consists of letters obtain- 
tained by Dr. Kerr from persons who own the fowls 
whose ‘‘ portraits” are here given. Some of these let- 
ters contain useful information ; the character of others, 





in some respects, admits of neither approval nor apolo- 
gy—at least, 
*‘Immodest words admit but this defence, 
That want of decency is want of sense.’* 

From what has been said, it must not be supposed 
that it is the intention of the writer to endorse, whully, 
Mr. Dixon’s own book. The present, however, is not a 
convenient opportunity to speak of that work ; it is suf- 
ficient on this occasion to say, that whatever defects it 
may be thought to have ina scientific view, it has a good 
claim to originality, is written in a chaste and agreeable 
style, and evidently from honest motives. OxssERvER. 








The Milk Establishment of Geo. E. Adams. 





Epitors or THE Cuttivator—When in the city of 
Boston a few days since, a friend invited meto ride out to 
Medford, some six miles distant, and look at Mr. Geo. E. 
Adams’ stock of cows, and at his management of the 
same, for the production of milk for families residing in 
the city. 

Mr. Adams has a well arranged barn, large enough to 
stable 60 cows, and to hold the hay annually consumed 
by them. The barn has a floor or drive-way extending 
through its entire length, with a bay on one side, and on 
the other side stables for the cows and a scaffold over 
them. Platform scales are set in the floor near one end 
of it, for the convenience of weighing loads of hay, and 
other bulky substances, and for weighing anything else 
bought or sold. Underneath the barn-floor and stables 
is a cellar, for the making and storage of manure. The 
cows are made warm and comfortable in winter, and by 
means of ventilators in the roof and upper regions of 
the barn, pure air can be furnished the cows, without 
subjecting them to currents of cold air. The barn can 
also be made cool and comfortable in summer. 

The stock of cows varies in number from 40 to 60 
head ; they are mostly bought in the fall, milked 8 to 12 
months, and then sold to the butchers for beef, at a 
price about $5 per head less than their cost as new milch 
cows. Some superior milkers are kept along for three 
or four years, producing calves each year; but asa 
general rule, it is considered better economy to sell 
most of the cows for beef at the end of 8 to 12 months, 
and purchase new milch cows fresh from the country, 
than to allow them to be in calf, and incur the expense 
of keeping them while dry. 

The cows are pastured about four months of the year, 
commencing the first of June. They are stabled nights 
during the time, are milked at evening and morning in 
the stables, and have green feed, such as clover, Corn- 
stalks, &c. in their mangers, evenings and mornings. 
The rest of the year they are stabled night and.day. 
Once a day they are turned intoa warm shed erected over 
a well of water with a pump in it, the shed containing a 
long water-trough, with stanchels in front of it, where 
the cows are fastened until the stables are cleansed, and 
until they have drank their fill. Aqueduct water was 
formerly brought to the barn for the cows, but was found 
to be inferior to well water because of its greater cold- 
ness in winter. Experience has taught that the cows 


* In some copies, a portion of page 268 has been taken out, and the 
hyatus marked by rows of asterisks. On other pages, as 254, 264, 
words have been changed, or blanks substituted. 
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must be kept warm in winter, in order that they may be 
thrifty and give a good quantity of milk. 

During the eight months that the cows are kept ex- 
clusively in the barn, they are fed upon hay and meal. 
Twice each day they have a quart of meal a-piece, (in 
the proportion of three-fifths oil-meal to two-fifths corn 
meal,) sprinkled upon cut hay, and the whole moistened 
with water; they are also fed frequently during the day 
with a little dry hay at a time; twice a day they have 
a mess of ‘‘slops,” or, in other words, one quart of 
meal a piece, each time, (two-fifths corn meal to three- 
fifths oil-meal) with sufficient water added to make a 
mess of three gallons measure to each cow. The meal, 
an hour or two before being fed in this form, is put into 
a large box, set upon low truck wheels; the water is im- 
mediately poured on, and the contents are frequently 
stirred, so that the meal may become thoroughly soaked 
and swelled, in which state it is thought to be more di- 
gestible, and to produce more milk, than if fed as soon 
as mixed with the water. A little finely-cut hay is stir- 
red in with the meal and water, to give the mass greater 
consistency. When this drink is to be given, the box 
containing it is trundled along on the barn-floor, in front 
of the stalls, and froma large ladle, holding just the right 
quantity, each cow receives her mess, in a water-tight 
manger. The cut-feed is mixed in this same large box, 
which is moved along from stall! to stall, for convenience 
of feeding. Aclock in the meal room indicates the 
times when the cut-hay and meal, and the ‘‘ slops” are 
to be given, and strict regularity of hours is observed in 
dispensing the same. More milk is obtained from the 
cut feed and the drink, than could be derived from dry 
hay and meal: more milk is obtained from feeding part 
of the meal in the form of ‘‘ slops,” than could be real- 
ized by feeding it all upon the cut-hay. 

The meal keeps the cows in fine, sleek condition, and 
in eight to twelve months from the time they are pur- 
chased, they are good beef. They arecarded daily, and 
kept perfectly clean. A trench behind them, four in- 
ches deep and twenty inches wide, receives the manure 
and urine, so that the platform or floor upon which they 
stand, or lie down, is always dry and clean, and so 
is the walk behind them, beyond the trench, dry and 
clean. Mr. Adams says, that in consequence of keep- 
ing the cows clean, the barn well ventilated, and of dis- 
pensing the feed with great regularity, he isseldom trou- 
bled with a sick cow. 


Exact regularity of time is observed in milking, and 
the cows average about eight quarts each per day. The 
milk, as soon as drawn, is taken to a room at the house, 
and strained into large tin coolers, set in a vat con- 
taining ice-water in symmer, and cold water in win- 
ter, in order to take out the animal heat, so that the 
milk may be fresh and sweet when delivered in town. 
The morning’s milk is cooled as speedily as possible, and 
mixed with that drawn the night previous; the whole is 
then taken immediately to the city in small tin cans, and 
delivered to customers in two hours’ time. All vessels 
into which milk is put, are daily washed and scoured, 
and kept perfectly bright and sweet. The milk-room is 
always neat and clean. The milk sells at five cents per 
quart in summer, and at six cents in winter. 

Mr. Adams, by keeping so many cows, and feeding 





them high with meal, is enabled to make a large quanti- 
ty of very strong manure. In order to preserve its 
strength, to save all the urine, as well as for convenience 
of cleaning the stables, he has a cellar under the barn 
large enough to hold a years’ stock of manure. It is 
thrown into the cellar through scuttlesin the stable floor, 
and about once a month, the heaps accumulating under- 
neath are spread evenly about, and a quantity of loam 
tipped in, sufficient to cover the manure four inches 
thick; or, in other words, three parts of loam are 
mixed with two parts of manure. Before carting the 
compost out to the fields, it is shoveled over from top to 
bottom, and so thoroughly mixed as to make it of uni- 
form quality throughout. Without the addition of loam, 
and the thorough mixture by shoveling over, the manure 
would be so wet and heavy as to create great inconveni- 
ence in loading, carting, and spreading the same, as there 
isa great deal of liquid manure, in consequence of the 
cows receiving so much of their food in a wet state. 

In addition to the stock of cows, Mr. Adams keeps 
four or five horses for the distribution of the milk and 
for work on the farm, and two to four working oxen. It 
is therefore a great object with him to produce a large 
quantity and a good quality of hay for the support of 
his numerous stock. He has 30 or 40 acres of sandy and 
gravelly land, 20 acres of moist land, and 50 acres of 
salt marsh, all of which produce hay exclusively. Each 
field of the dry or upland soil is plowed every fifth year, 
in August or September. The land is smoothly turned 
over to the depth of eight or nine inches; thirty loads, 
or ten cords, of compost to each acre spread upon the 
furrows and harrowed in; one-half bushel of herds-grass, 
three pecks of red-top, and ten to twenty pounds of 
clover seeds sown to the acre, and bushed in; and the 
surface is then smoothed with the roller. In July of 
the next season the new seeding is fit for the scythe; 
and the land produces good crops of hay for five years. 
For the first year or two, the hay made from the new 
seeding is principally clover, which is mostly mowed 
and fed in a green state to the cows, in their stalls. For 
the remainder of the five years, the hay is red-top and 
herds-grass, witha mixture of white clover, which comes 
into the sward of itself. Twenty acres of moist land, 
lying upon a flat surface between the upland and salt 
marsh, are never plowed, but are kept in perpetual grass 
by a top-dressing of twenty-five loads of compost to the 
acre, every third year. Red-top and white clover are 
natural to this land, and at haying time a heavy, thickly 
matted swath of grass rolls from the scythe, which 
makes remarkably milk-producing hav for the cows. 
Thirty acres of the marsh produce a good quality of 
salt hay, and twenty acres, lying low, and being subject 
to flowage, yield an ordinary quality of hay. In feeding 
cut hay to the cows, a mixture of salt and fresh hay is 
given, which is agreeable to them, and promotive of 
health and thrift. 


Mr. Adams raises a variety of fruit. His orchards of 
the apple, give, in good seasons, from five to six hun- 
dred barrels of fruit. There is an old orchard upon the 
farm that contains some of the largest apple trees I have 
ever seen; they are very sound and thrifty; their tops 
spread over a wide surface of ground, and the trees are 
very productive. The soil in this orchard is kept open 
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with the plow; it is manured with about twenty loads 
of compost to the acre every third year, no crop being 
put into the land; indeed the foliage of the trees is so 
dense and luxuriant that no crop other than the apple 
can grow. Among smaller younger trees, corn is sown, 
in drills, for the production of green feed for the cows. 

In a portion of one of the orchards the ground be- 
came badly infested with twitch-grass, which could not 
be killed with the plow. Last year the Jand so encum- 
bered was fenced off by itself, several bushels of corn 
sown broadcast to the acre and plowed in, and fifteen or 
twenty hogs turnedinto the inclosure. They immediate- 
ly began to root for the corn, and with the most untiring 
industry turned the soil over and over again. A few 
weeks after, corn was again sown and the land plowed 
and the hogs again rooted it over. Then the operations 
were again repeated; and this year no twitch grass is 
seen. 

I had but an hour or two spend with Mr. Adams. I 
should have been glad to have devoted at least a day to 
an examination of his farming, for I saw enough while 
there to convince me that he is a very enterprising ex- 
cellent farmer. I hope to call upon him again, at a 
time when I have more leisure; and if I do, I will give 
a more extended account of his farming. F. HoLsroox. 
Brattleboro’, July 5, 1851. 








Harvesting Indian Corn. 





y Various modes of securing this important crop, have 
been practiced.. The most common mode which former- 
ly prevailed in the older settled portions of the Northern 
States, was to cut off the stalk a few inches above the 
ear, after the grain had reached a certain stage of ripe- 
ness,—usually indicated by the top of the stalk or 
‘* tassel,” being dead. This is called ‘‘ topping.” The 
‘‘ top-stalks” thus cut off, are, when wilted, bound into 
small bundles, and afterwards placed in shocks to cure. 
The corn is left to ripen on the ‘‘ but-stalks,” and when 
sufficiently dry is harvested, either by breaking off the 
ear with the husk, or by cutting the stalk close to the 
ground. These modes are most common, though the 
corn is sometimes husked on the standing stalk. Inthe 
latter case, the stalks are usually cut and stacked or 
housed, after the corn isgathered. Where the earsare, 
with the husks, broken from the stalks, cattle are usual- 
ly turned into the ‘‘ stalk field” to eat the leaves, or 
whatever they find that is eatable, and the stalks are 
left to be plowed in, or to rot on the ground. 

In the Southern States a similar mode has prevailed, 
with the addition of the ‘‘ gathering of the blades.” 
The latter operation consists in stripping the leaves, by 
hand, from the ‘‘ but-stalks,” after the corn has been 
‘‘topped.” The leaves are bound in bundles, and form 
excellent fodder for horses or cattle. 

In the Western States, the practice of topping stalks 
has never prevailed as extensively as in the eastern and 
northern sections of the country. In the principal cat- 
tle districts, the crop is commonly cut and shocked, and 
fed from shock without being husked. In that fertile re- 
gion, where corn grows from 12 to 15 feet high, and some- 
times higher, it is inconvenient to cut the top-stalks, as 
the ears are often higher than a man’s head. At the same 
time the large size of the stalk and the great bulk of the 





whole plant, render it expedient, in many instances, to 
cut the crop at the height of two or three feet from the 
ground. Even then the shocks are tall, and the ears are 
so far from the ground that the lower part of the shock 
remains open to the admission of the air. The but-stalks, 
which are left on the field, are too coarse and composed 
too much of hard fibre and corky pith, toafford much nu- 
triment to animals. After standing exposed to the 
frosts and storms of winter, they are either cut off with 
scythes, or are beaten to the ground by a heavy wood 
implement drawn over them by horses or oxen, which 
leaves them in such a situation that they are readily 
plowed into the soil. 

In some instances, in the west, the crop is left entire, 
to ripen in the field, and the ears when ripe are broken 
from the stalk. In such cases cattle are turned in to 
glean the field, and what they leave returns to the soil. 

Topping corn is probably less practiced in this country 
generally, and especially in the northern portion, than 
formerly. There are several reasons for this. First, a 
conviction of the loss sustained in the value of the fod- 
der; second, the loss in the weight and value of the 
grain; third, the liability of the crop being injured while 
in an immature state, by frost. 

All these reasons are important. As to the first, the 
northern varieties of corn produce numerous leaves be- 
low the ear. If the stalk is cut to the ground just as it 
is beginning to ‘‘ turn,” and is properly cured, the whole 
is nearly equal in quality to the common top-stalks. On 
the other hand, the but-stalks being left in the field till 
the frost has extracted or soured their juices, are much 
depreciated in value. 

It has been proved that cutting off the top-stalk les. 
sens the yield of grain. The public is indebted to Wm. 
Criark, Esqy., of Northampton, Mass., for several inte- 
resting experiments, which have established this fact. 
The result is, indeed, altogether reasonable, and in ac- 
cordance with nature’s laws in similar cases. What 
other plant would bear such mutilation without injury? 
Deprive the vine of its leaves, and the grape is imper- 
fect. So it is with the apple, pear, plum, &c. 


We have known no experiments made with direct re. 
ference to the comparative value or yield of corn when 
left to ripen, untouched, or is cut up at the ground and 
shocked; but it is probable that the superior quality of 
the fodder by the latter mode, would much more than 
counterbalance the advantage, if any, in the value of 
the grain by the former. 


We see no reason why the same rule would not apply 
to Indian corn as to wheat, or other grain. It has been 
settled in regard to wheat, (and also in regard to rye 
and oats,) that the grain itself is worth more in the ag- 
gregate by being cut before it is dead ripe—even while 
it is soft and doughy—and while the straw has yet a con- 
siderable shade of greenness. Thus, the grain is not on- 
ly of more value,—will make more and better flour,— 
but the straw is much better food for stock. It is un- 
doubtedly so with Indian corn. It has, infact, been no- 
ticed, that meal from corn that was cured in shock, is 
sweeter, swells more, and makes more bread than other 
meal. 

It is fair, however, to state in regard to this mode of 
harvesting the corn crop, that it is sometimes cured im- 
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perfectly—from the bad manner in which the shocks are 
made, being packed too closely, or not sufficiently open 
at bottom; which, if wet weather occurs, occasions the 
ears, and sometimes the stalks, to mould. 

But the advantage of securing the crop against frost. 
is in some instances one of the greatest inducements to 
shocking corn. This circumstance may operate with 
force the present season, as the crop is generally back- 
ward, and in some locations can hardly escape danger 
from frost—unless there should be an unusual extension 
of warm weather in autumn. Asa security against 
frost, there is no question that putting the crop in shock 
is preferable to any other mode. Hence it is the course 
commonly adopted in Maine, and in all sections where 
the shortness of the summer renders the ripening of corn 
uncertain. It is the practice there,to cut the crop as 
soon as the grain is fairly glazed. It has been proved 
that it will cure, safely, if carefully put up in this stage ; 
but if the weather is favorable, and is likely to continue 
80, it is often allowed to stand a fewdayslonger. Some- 
times, if a.-sudden change in the temperature indicates 
the occurrence of frost before the crop could be secured 
in shock, the whole force at command engages at once 
in cutting it down—throwing the corn in piles of a dozen 
or sixteen hills each. Itis found that a light frost in- 
jures the corn but little while it is in this situation, and 
as soon as the wet is dried off, the following day, it may 
be put in shock. 

But if it should happen that the crop is struck by frost 
while standing, it has been demonstrated that a less loss 
will be sustained by shocking it, than by any other 
mode. The years 1812 and 1816 are memorable from 
the injury done to the corn crop by frost—the latter season 
was especially remarkable for the shortness and general 
unpropitiousness of the summer. Over a large portion 
of the Northern and New-England states, frost struck 
the corn while it was ‘‘in the milk.” As soon as the 
injury was ascertained, (and it was seen the morning of 
the frost,) the farmers set themselves to save as much 
of their corn as they could. Various plans were tried; 
such as cutting up the corn and tying it across poles, 
put up for the purpose, the ears downward; breaking 
off and husking the ears, and drying them on scaffolds 
or stagings; stripping down the husks and leaving the 
ear exposed to the air, on the stalk; cutting up the corn 
at the ground and placing it in small shocks. 

The latter succeeded best of all the modes mentioned 
—especially where the work was done immediately after 
the frost. In 1836, the corn crop was much injured by 
frost, in many places. A writer in the Genesee Farmer 
of that year, describes the effects of topping and shock. 
ing, as practiced with two fields of corn, as follows; 


‘¢ We knew of two pieces of corn, owned by the same 
individuals, planted nearly at the same time, and both 
equally promising when their progress was stopped by 
the frost of the 5th of September. One of the pieces 
was immediately topped, and the other was, as soon ag 
possible, cut up by the bottom and shocked. They were 
both husked a short time since, and the owners assured 
us that contrary to the expectations of many who wit- 
nessed the different modes of curing, they should get at 
least one-third more sound corn from that which was 


ut up, than from that which was topped and left on the 
oill.” [Vol. VI, p. 370.] 








Show of the Royal Agricultural Society. 


Lonpon, July 15, 1851. 

Epitors Cuttivator—The Royal Agricultural Soci- 
ety’s Show is now in progress here, and there never has 
been an exhibition equaling it in cattle, sheep and swine ; 
and in horses, it has, ’tis said, but once been excelled. 
The Short-horns and Devons were out in great force, 
and I never have seen, before this, what to me wasa fair 
exhibition of these two important breeds of cattle. The 
show of Herefords and of Scotch cattle, is small. Inthe 
Short-horn class, the show of two-year-old and yearling 
heifers, exceeds anything I have ever conceived of. 
They are far superior to the aged class, showing that. in 
this breed of cattle there is no deterioration, but.a con- 
stant progress—and I may say the same of the Devons, 
The show of sheep is truly wonderfal. The South-Downs 
and Leicesters, of course, being pre-eminent. By the 
premium list, which I send you, it will be seen that 
Jonas Webb has swept all before him in South-Downs— 
every prize being awarded to him, and those who have 
bred from his stock. He told me, that owing to the 
awards last year, in which he was floored for once, it be- 
came necessary to prepare for the show, and he has done 
it so triumphantly, that competition was out of the ques- 
tion. I have never seen anything that compares with his 
prize rams and ewes. The show of swine is truly won- 
derful. Never, before, have I seen an exhibition so ex- 
tensive, and so good. The number of swine, it seems to 
me, is equal to the cattle and sheep, There are many 
very superior breeds on exhibition; but after a careful 
examination, I am decidedly of the opinion that the 
Berkshires are the best for us,—and was I to import 
swine to our country, I should select them in preference 
to any others. They have a monstrous breed here from 
Yorkshire—a white hog, which attains enormous size, 
and has mainly, I think, carried off the prizes in the 
large class—but I think them altogether too large, al- 
though they lay on fat finely. The horses are many of 
them very good—the hunters and carriage horses, espe- 
cially—but the number of inferior stallions and mares is 
quite equal to what is seen at ‘our shows. 

The fatness of the stock is truly surprising, and the 
prizes were awarded to fat, and not to character, in 
many instances, if not inall. The aged bulls in the 
Short-horn class, to which the prizes were awarded, are 
entirely unfit for breeding purposes—especially the one 
to which the 2d prize was awarded, which was a fatter 
animal than I have ever seen in Smithfield market— 
more like Col. Sherwood’s fat cow exhibited last fall, 
than a breeding animal. In the class of two-year-old 
heifers, the premiums were awarded to animals almost 
equally fat—one of them quite as much so. The best 
heifer in the yearling class, where the same rule was ob- 
served, was passed by the judges with this remark to the 
herdsman, ‘‘ Why don’t your master feed his cattle bet- 
ter!” I saw one of the judges in this class, at the stall 
of this heifer, with his brother, who is steward of the 
yard, and who I know to be a capital judge, and he said 
to him, ‘‘ can you give any reason why you did not give 
the premium to this heifer?” and the judge, as they say 
in racing matters, was ‘‘no-where.” I mention these 
things to show, that even in this country, where there 
are so many good judges of stock, flesh, not character, 
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determines too often the awards, and that a man, if he 
wishes to get a prize, must make up his mind to ruin his 
animal for breeding, in order to obtain it. 

The first prize in Short-horn cows, awarded, as usual, 
to Mr. Booth, and I think very justly. His cow was not 
over fat, thongh quite enough so, I assure you, but for 
style, substance, handling, in short everything that con- 
stitutes a first-rate cow, inmy judgment, she cannot well 
be beaten. The competition was very severe, and her suc- 
cess certainly gave evidence of very superior merit. 

In the Devon class, there was,a show that does one’s 
heart good, who delights to look on this superior class 
of animals asI do. The aged and young bulls were 
many of them very superior, but I must say, not one, 
in my judgment, equal to Mr. Morris’ bull Major—and 
they may well be good bulls, and still not equal him, as 
he is, in my opinion, as they say here, ‘‘ capital.” The 
cows and heifers, however, were most extraordinary— 
fine handlers, many of them of fine milking develop- 
ments, and worthy of the attention they received. Mr. 
Geo. Turner received the first prize for cows, and in- 
calf heifers, and I can truly say that his stock was very 
fine. I liked best, take her all-in-all, the heifer of Lord 
Leicester, to which the 3d prize was awarded, but still 
I presume the others would, in the opinion of most judg- 
es, have received the awards which were given to them. 

The show of Herefords was not large. The bulls did 
not, in my opinion, come up to what they should, but 
the cows and heifers were excellent. The first prize 
cowf Lord Berwick, and the 2d of Rev. Mr. Smythies, 
(from whom I believe Mr. Sotham purchased some ani- 
mals,) were very fine indeed ; and the two-year-old and 
yearling heifers were unusually excellent, and well sus- 
tained the reputation of this valuable breed. 


The arrangements of the ground were excellent—the 
stock all under cover—a canvass roof to all the stalls 
made it very convenient and comfortable; we would do 
well to imitate this. The number of people was less 
than on the first day of our show—but as the admission 
was 5s. this will account for it. To-morrow is 2s. 6d. 
day, when there will be many more—and the dinner 
comes off to-morrow of which I will give you an account. 
The mail closes for to-morrow’s steamer, and so must I. 
Truly yours, B. P. Jounson. 





Lonpon, July 16, 1851. 

I have just returned from the second day’s exhibition 
of the Royal Society at Windsor, and after a careful 
review of the whole stock, my impressions are the same 
as from my first examination. The young heifers in the 
three leading breeds of the show—Short-horns, Here- 
fords, and Devons—are the great attraction, and they 
possess qualities, that more perfectly exemplify the per- 
fection of breeding, than any thing I have ever seen. 
Mr. Lorrillard Spencer, and Mr. Thomas Bell, of West- 
chester county, were with me yesterday, and Mr. Bell 
to-day. I made to-day a more careful examination of 
the swine than I was enabled to do before. Asa whole, 
they are very superior, but the monstrosities, to which 
the premiums were awarded, especially in the class of 
large breeds, are truly astonishing. The first premium 
on boars was awarded toa white boar from Chester, 
which was so fat as to be unable to rise, but with the 





utmost difficulty. That to which the second prize was 
awarded, was a complete mass of fat—his eyes entirely 
closed, and he was so much overpowered with his flesh 
as to be unable to rise, and there wasa card placed on 
his pen, ‘‘ Do not disturb this boar.” It was offered for 
sale for £30, for what purpose I cannot imagine, as no 
sane man would ever expect to breed from him, and for 
pork, of course, large as he is, he is not worth anything 
like the sum asked. Now it may be said, as it is said 
here, this shows the aptitude of the breed to take on 
fat, and it is therefore right to award premiums for ani- 
mals in this condition; but if it is desirable to have good 
breeding animals, if our shows are designed tu encourage 
them, it appears to me self-evident that the animals to 
which premiums are awarded, should be in a condition 
to be of service. But another objection, and which I 
find is fully appreciated by the best breeders and judges 
of stock here, is, that you cannot fairly judge of the real 
qualities of an animal in this overloaded condition, and 
although this may not with so much force apply to swine, 
still as a general principle it cannot be gainsayed. 

In the sheep department, I made a very careful re- 
examination. The Leicesters, numbered—rams 121, 
ewes 75—196. The prize animals were truly models 
of what here is deemed perfection in this breed. The 
three prizes for yearling rams were awarded to Mr. 
William Sanday, of Home Pierrepont, Nottingham, and 
two of the prizes for ewes to the same; and in rams of 
any other age, the three prizes were awarded to Mr. T. 
Edwards Pawlett, of Beeston. I examined these prize 
sheep with much care, and although there were among 
so many entered, a large number of superior sheep, it 
appeared to me that those selected for the prizes were 
truly models for the artist, as well as the breeder. 

The South-Downs were shown in great numbers—112 
rams and 100 ewes—212. Owing to the fact that the 
prize last year had been taken away from Jonas Webb, 
the competition was more than usually animated. The 
great champion of these truly invaluable sheep, having 
been beaten by a tenant farmer unknown to fame, excited 
at the time great surprise, and encouraged every South- 
Down breeder, to come up to the show prepared to try 
his chance for the prizes. Mr. Webb, however, was on the 
ground, with such adisplay of sheep as really put compe- 
tition at defiance. He had 25 rams, and takenasa whole, 
I never have seen that number of rams so nearly per- 
fect—form, symmetry, fleece—everything almost as com- 
plete as if prepared by a modeller of the most approved 
ability. He had also 15 ewes, tenof which received the 
prizes. They were the admired of the show, and the 
multitudes who crowded around the pens to-day to view 
the prize sheep in this class, showed the great interest 
that this contest has excited. 

In the class of long wools, as distinguished from the 
Leicesters, the prizes were all awarded to Cotswold rams 
and ewes. They were admirable sheep, and in my opin- 
ion preferable to the Leicesters. In this class, there 
were only 79 entered, mostly Cotswolds and New Oxford- 
shires. The lst prize ram, owned by Wm. Garne, of Glou- 
cestershire, was a superbanimal, and of immense breadth 
and weight. One only of the New Oxfordshires was 
commended, but this was a very superior ram and nearly 
equal in all respects to his competitors. The first pen 
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of Cotswold ewes, belonging to Wm. Lane, of Glouces- 
tershire, were capital specimens of this breed of sheep. 

The mountain sheep were Cheviots and Exmoors. 
The Cheviots were very fine indeed, and the Exmoor 
ewes, to which the first prize as shearlings was awarded, 
were unusually good. Under this division was exhibited 
a fine Shetland ram and 5 pure Shetland ewes. These 
were great curiosities—very small, with long coarse 
wool. The ewes were of the size of the small Welsh 
sheep so famous for their superior mutton, and these I 
believe are somewhat famous for the same purpose. The 
ewes were part white and part black—so wild that a net 
over their pen was required to keep them in the enclosure. 
The contrast between them and the large Cotswold buck, 
which would weigh more than all of them, probably, 
was very striking. A very singular ram was exhibited, 
entirely black, fine wool, rather smaller than our old 
Merinos, a cross between the Spanish and Welch sheep. 

There were several Merino rams and ewes exhibited 
with their fleeces, all from Surrey. They were very 
fair representations of the old Spanish Merinos, had 
good forms, though rather small—the wool very fine, 
but quite short, more like the Saxons, much, than our 
Merinos. This kind of sheep does not meet with much 
favor here, as the great object is mutton, on which the 
people live, and the breeders thrive. 


In the stock department, there are some curiosities on 
exhibition. The little Shetland bull mentioned yester- 
day, is a very fit companion for the Shetland sheep and 
but a very little larger. A Bramin bull, heifer and calf, 
in addition to the Roman bull and cow, attracted atten- 
tion. 

The Ayrshire and Alderney or Jersey stock, were very 
good indeed, and showed the peculiarities of those dis- 
tinguished breeds, which stand pre-eminent for their 
dairy qualities. Some of the Ayrshire cows were very 
fine animals, of much larger size, than usually seen in 
our country, and although they showed the pure Ayr- 
shire breeding, I could not but surmise, that possibly a 
trace of the Durham might be found in them. I was 
much pleased with the Long-horns, although there were 
only two bulls and five cows and heifersexhibited. One 
of the bulls to which the prize was awarded, was an 
animal that, take him all in all, could not have been 
easily beat in competition with the more popular breeds. 
The cows developed fine milking qualities; the heifers 
were very excellent, and I believe, that for some parts 
of England, the restoration of this breed in its purity, 
would not be detrimental tothe farmers. The cows are 
now very generally found in all the large dairies; in some 
instances they are crossed with the Short-horn or old 
Teeswater, and they are very generally approved. They 
are a very hardy breed of cattle, attain large size, and 
although they do not attain as early maturity as the 
Short-horns, they are long-lived and are a very valuable 
breed. 

I was most surprised with the Sussex cattle. When I 
first passed them, I supposed they were Devons, and I 
can now account for a race of cattle in our country, 
which pass for Devons, but which I have no doubt are 
descended from the Sussex. The cattle of New-Eng- 
land, in many districts, have the characteristics of the 
Sussex, and I believe a good selection made from these 








cattle on exhibition here, might have been imported to 
the United States, and sold without an objection, to 
most purchasers as Devons. I met Mr. Bell to-day,’ 
at the Sussex quarter, and he expressed his astonish- 
ment at these cattle, of which he had never heard. He 
noticed at once their great similarity to what are called 
Devons in America, and said he might have been de- 
ceived in them himself if they had been exhibited in the 
Devon class, and offered to him as Devons. At the 
Maryland State show, a stock of cattle was exhibited 
from the State of Deleware, called New-York Devons. 
I could not imagine where they came from. But my 
impression is that they are from the Sussex breed. 

These cattle are very much prized in Sussex. They 
are rather larger than the Devons—probably they are 
from the south Devon stock, originally. They are gen- 
erally a shade lighter color, and not quite as fine as the 
north Devon. They make capital working oxen, good 
beef, though late to mature, and they claim for them 
good milking qualities. 

The Scotch polled cattle were few, and mainly of the 
Angus breed. They are very large, but develop very 
fair fattening propensities. When examining the Angus 
cow, which was remarkably fat, I met a London sales- 
man, who examined her with great care and told me he 
never met with a more perfect animal for beef, and such, 
I confess, was my own impression, after a very close ex- 
amination, though his opinion was of far more impor- 
tance than mine. Of the Scotch horned, there were 
but few. Two West Highland cows, which showed the 
purity of that celebrated breed, but no bulls, except 
quite a young one on exhibition. 


Tue Dinner.—At 4 o’clock, precisely, the great din- 
ner of the Society, for which 2000 tickets were issued, 
and all disposed of, came off. It was in a grand pavil- 
ion adjoining the show grounds, excellently arranged. 
Two tier of tables, raised five or six feet above the 
floor, were arranged on each side of the mainhall. At 
one of them the Duke of Richmond presided—Prince 
Albert and the Belgian Minister on his right, and Mr. 
Lawrence, U.S. Minister, and the Mayor of Windsor, on 
his left. The residue of the tables on the side with the 
President, were occupied by the invited guests, among 
whom I was allotted a seat. The opposite raised tables 
were occupied by the Governors of the Society. Lord 
Portman, V. P., in the absence, (from illness,) of Lord 
Ducie, president elect, presided. The tables below were 
filled up by the members of the Society, and others who 
had tickets. Mr. T. Bell, one of our delegates, was 
present. So admirable were the arrangements, that 
every one had a seat, and every necessary attention. The 
eating of the dinner was, as you may well imagine, dis- 
posed of in no ordinary speed, most of those present not 
having broken fast since early in the morning. At 
length the trumpeters, one by the President, the other 
by Lord Portman, on the opposite side of the hall, sound. 
ed the notes for attention, and the Duke of Richmond, 
after a few reraarks applicable to the occasion and to the 
toast, proposed the health of her Majesty, the Queen, 
which was received with great applause, as it is every- 
where in this country. The Duke is not an eloquent 
speaker, so far as manner is concerned, but he has great 
tact in what he says, and in the speeches which he made 
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during the dinner, gave many capital hits. which elicited 
rounds of applause. 

The next toast proposed, was Prince Albert, Prince 
of Wales and Royal family, &c. The Duke of Rich- 
mond, in proposing the toast, spoke of his Royal High- 
ness as the patron of the Society, and as an example of 
domestic virtues in all his relations, which had made the 
home of their beloved Queen the abode of comfort and 
happiness. The toast was received with great enthusi- 
asm. Prince Albert rose and made some very interest- 
ing remarks in answer to the toast. In alluding to the 
holding the show in Windsor Park—he drew attention 
very happily to the scene where King John, trembling 
among his subjects, unwillingly signed that great char- 
ter which has ever since been the birthright of English- 
men. Your present sovereign, he said, came confiding 
among her loving and loyal people—she came to admire 
the results of their industry, and to encourage them to 
persevere in their exertions, and the gratification the 
Queen has felt at the sight of the splended exhibition, 
must be participated in by all who see it. 

His remarks were received with great applause. The 
Prince is a fine looking man, very graceful in his move- 
ments, and speaks with much readiness—is very self-pos- 
sessed, and the impression made on those who had not 
before heard him, was of the most favorable character. 

The health of the Foreign Ministers was next propos- 
ed, and was responded to by M. Van de Weyer, the Bel- 
gian Minister, in a most capital speech, in fact thespeech 
of the day. He speaks English without a foreign accent, 
and his manner was very pleasing. He alluded very 
handsomely tothe agriculture of the Flemings, and paid 
a tribute to that early improvement of agriculture 
among his own people, which has placed them high on 
the lists of agriculturists. He alluded very playfully to 
the despatches that foreign ministersare now in the habit 
of sending home. Instead of containing diplomatic des- 
patches, he said, the red bores that are now sent from 
the minister here to his court abroad, more frequently 
were composed of matters relating entirely to the agri- 
culture and stock of England. 


The Duke of Richmond responded very effectively to 
4 toast to his health as President of the Society. Lord 
Portman made a very good speech in introducing a toast 
to agriculture, manufactures and commerce. Mr. Law- 
cence, U. S. Minister, spoke very well indeed, on intro- 
ducing a toast to the Mayor and Corporation of Wind- 
sor. Mr. Lawrence’s fine personal appearance, as well 
as his address, secure for him attention. He alluded 
most happily to the consanguinity of ties between a large 
portion of his countrymen and Great Britain ; expressed 
ais and their desire, that peace and commercial inter- 
sourse should continue. He alluded to the ancient cas- 
le near which the great exhibition was held, as dear to 
Americans from its associations, for the great rights of 
.reedom which had here been secured ; and also to Eaton 
Hall, that ancient seat of Jearning, from which had come 
orth so many great and distinguished men in every de- 
partment, whose fame belongs to America as well as to 
great Britain. The Mayor reponded to the toast in a 
ew remarks suited to the occasion. 

Mr. Miles, M.P., (who, from the applause with which 
ue was received, I conclude is a great favorite with the 





farmers,) introduced a toast to the Judges and Stewards 
of the Show. It was responded to by Mr. Fisher Hobbs. 
Lord Ashburton proposed the health of the Laboring 
Classes, and accompanied it with some very interesting 
remarks. Mr. E. Dennison, M. P., proposed the ‘ Sister 
Societies of Agriculture.’ In rising, he was greatly 
cheered, and I doubt not he is well known to the farmers 
present. He said the customary toast tothe Sister So- 
cieties of Scotland and Ireland had always been received 
with great favor by the Society, but at this time he 
would present it on more extended considerations—to 
Societies wherever they existed, engaged in the same 
great work with themselves. He alluded to Germany 
whose agriculturists and scientific men had done so much 
for them. He alluded to Lord Stanley as introducing 
to the British farmer guano, now employing 100,000 tons 
of British shipping to bring it to ourshores. (At the 
mention of the name of Lord Stanley, who is the ean- 
didate of the Protectionists for Prime Minister, the hall 
rang with cheers, which continued for a considerable 
time and some difficulty was experienced in restoring 


quiet. This shows the feeling of this class of the Eng. 


lish on this all absorbing question here.) He spoke of 
the important discovery of dissolving bones in sulphuric 
acid, as having been made by Liebig, a German chemist, 
which had proved of so much advantage to the farmers 
of England, and following up this discovery he said 
there was present to-day a gentleman from across the 
Atlantic, whom he. had in his eye, (Mr. J., of N. Y.,) 
who had announced to the Royal Society the discovery 
of a mineral stratum, in the State of New-York, rich in 
the same compound as that of bones, and which could 
be brought to our shores at such a price as to place it 
within the reach of every farmer. (Prolonged cheers.) 
(I had presented at the last meeting of the Council of 
the Royal Society, a sample of the phosphate of lime 
received from Prof. Emmons, from Crown Point, in our 
State, and received from the Duke of Richmond a letter 
thanking me-for the same, and expressing himself as 
very anxious to receive from our country this valuable 
mineral,should it prove, as it is believed it will, a valuable 
fertilizer.) Lord Abercorn respopded very happily, in- 
deed, in behalf of the Irish Ag. Society. He is an un- 
commonly fine looking man, and his address very pre- 
possessing. In alluding to the great famine which had 
brought such distress upon that unhappy country, he 
said an allwise Providence had overruled it for the good 
of that Island, and that the prospects of agriculture had 
never been so full of promise as at present. The Duke 
of Richmond, in the absence of the Marquis of Broad. 
albane, responded for the Highland Society, of which 
he had been President three years. He said, being half 
Scotch and half English, he claimed the right on behalf 
of the farmers of Scotland to respond to this toast. 

It was peculiarly gratifying to me during this whole 
meeting to witness the good feeling and the hearty ap- 
plause with which every allusion to the United States 
was received, and it seems to me, that whatever feelings 
may prevail elsewhere, among the farmers of England, 
that of friendship and good will to us is most apparent. 
I have found this everywhere I have been among the 
farmers, and I cannot doubt that it is truly sincere. 


The remaining proceedings were a toast to the Rail- 
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road companies and a reply, and the health of the Pre- 
sident elect. 

Thus has closed this annual festival of the agricultur- 
ists of Great Britain. The attendance this year was 
much larger than usual, owing, in some measure, to the 
favorable location but. more to the Great Exhibition, 
which has brought here so many foreigners, many of 
whom. were present to-day. The show ground was very 
full to-day, and it. was not easy to examine the stock, 
owing to the crowds pressing around the stalls. To- 
morrow, the shilling day, there will be such a rush as 
we have at.our shows, undoubtedly. My engagements at 
the Crystal Palace will prevent my attendance. 

This Exhibition shows, that whatever may be the ef- 
fect. of the present free-trade system in this country, the 
breeding of stock is certainly making commendable ad- 
vances. Never before, it is admitted by all here, has 
there been such an exhibition, for its character as well 
as numbers, and I cannot doubt that the raising of stock 
here pays well. 

I am greatly indebted to attentions received during 
the show, from the President of the Society, Mr. Hud- 
gon, Sec’y., Mr. Shaw, editor Mark Lane Express, Mr. 
Fisher Hobbs, Mr. Dennison, Mr. Mechi, Mr. G. Dale 
Trotter, Mr. Jonas Webb, and others to whom, in be. 
half of our Society, I desire to tender cordial thanks. 
Yours truly. B. P. Jounson. 


Che urticultural Hopartment. 


CONDUCTED BY J. J. THOMAS, MACEDON, N. ¥. 
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Cold Grape-Houses. 














Twenty or thirty years ago, large importations were 
made of foreign varieties of the grape, and extensive 
vineyards planted by some enterprising individuals. But 
after trying nearly every variety, they were nearly all 
found quite unsuited to open-air culture, and raising 
grapes out of doors is now mostly pursued with the 
American sorts. But the superior delicacy, flavor, and 











sweetness of some of the foreign grapes have saved them 
from rejection, and of late years cold graperies having 
been found admirably suited to their successful culture, 
they are becoming very common. Fire heat being entire- 
ly dispensed with, the cost of maintaining these graperies 
is small. In order to fit them for general use, the build- 
ings themselves should be constructed in as cheap a 
manner as possible, as this happily has been attained in 
a remarkable degree. 

The cheapest mode of construction, of the many plans 
presented of late years in horticultural journals, or re- 








duced to practice, is substantially the following: The 
walls consist merely of posts set into the ground, and 
covered with common rough board siding. This may be 
whitewashed or painted. The cost of the glass-covering 
is greatly lessened by the use of fixed sashes, made in 
the simplest manner, the necessary ventilation being ef- 
fected by means of small board shutters, a a, (Fig. 1,) 
opening outwards on hinges, placed at intervals along 
the back and front walls. Fig. 2 represents a portion 
of the glass roof—d 6 are the rafters; ¢ c are cross bars 
made of strips of inch board about two and a half inches 
wide, set on edge, and narrowed at the rafter and let in- 
to it. sufficiently to be on a level with its top. These 
cross pieces support long slender bars parallel with the 
rafters, and formed on the top in the shape of a com- 
mon sash bar, and receive the panes of glass. 
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Fig. 2. 

It will be at once perceived that the construction of 
long frames of sash, made to slide up and down the roof, 
which constitute a large item in the expense of glass 
structures, is entirely obviated. 

The vine border is to be made on the outside of the 
front, and the vines brought within and trained along 
the under side of the rafters, within seven or eight inches 
of the roof. 

The main features of this plan of building were pub- 
lished last winter in the Horticulturist, as adopted by T. 
Rivers of Sawbridgeworth, England, although it is not 
entirely new in this country. 
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The American Pomologist. 





This valuable and splendid new work,—a large quarto 
with colored plates,—is edited by Dr. W. D. Barncxxs, 
and published by A. Horry, of Philadelphia. It is to 
be devoted entirely to American Fruits, and in this par- 
ticular occupies distinct ground from any other existing 
publication. Each number is to contain ten colored 
engravings, exhibiting the fruit, shoots and leaves of 
each variety. The attempt has been very successfully 
made by A. Hoffy, the artist, to represent the specimens 
in what may be termed their ordinary every-day colors, 
and not, as is too often the case, marked with more of 
the brilliancy of paint than of the skill of the artist. 

Those who are aware of the high reputation of Dr. 
Brinckle as a pomologist, will need no assurance of the 
ability with which the work will be conducted; and 
another proof of the zeal and disinterestedness he has 
long shown in the improvement of fruit culture, is fur- 
nished by the fact that he assumes this task without any 
pecuniary reward. 

The first number contains figures of the Brandywine 
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Moyamensing, Petre, and Pennsylvania pears; the Re- 
publican Pippin, Eliza Peach, Burlington Apricot, Wen- 
dell’s Mottled Bigarreau, and Col. Wilder and Cushing 
Raspberries. 

Each is to appear quarterly, at two dollars per num- 
ber, four numbers making a volume of forty plates; a 
price quite as low, probably, as can be afforded. We 
most unhesitatingly recommend it to the patronage of 
all cultivators of fine fruit. 


Rotting of the Cherry. 





Last year the earlier cherries decayed from wet wea- 
ther, and a large portion of the later varieties escaped. 
This order was reversed the present season, the most 
frequent rains occurring at a later period. According 
to limited observations, trees which stand rather thinly 
on the ground, on rather elevated or exposed situations, 
where the air can circulate freely, more frequently es- 
cape. An eminent cultivator, in a late letter makes the 
following remarks:—‘‘ If we are to have any more such 
wet seasons as this, and I presume we shall, then several 
of the light-colored cherries ought to be set down a peg 
lower. For instance: Not one-tenth of the Yellow 
Spanish, or of the Large White Bigarreau, ever ripen, 
because they rot in wet weather. I have seen the latter 
however, when it was one of the very largest as well as 
the best kinds. Now, there are sorts that either do not 
rot, or only very little; and it is certainly worth while 
to select such.” 
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Inquiries and Answers. 


Hepocrs.—‘‘ What is the best hedge plant? Is there 
a perfect hedge of the Osage Orange in any of the East- 
ern States. Cana hedge be made cheaper than a rail 
fence?” T., Jackson county, Iowa. 

The two best hedge plants are the Buckthorn and 
Osage Orange. The former is perfectly hardy, grows very 
freely from seeds, and if transplanted with ordinary care 
there will not be one failure in a hundred plants. But, 
there are two requisites that are indispensible. It must 
not be sheared flat on the top, but wedge-form or taper- 
ing to a sharp ridge, otherwise it will not be sufficiently 
dense at bottom. ‘This form must be commenced before 
the hedge has become half grown. The other requisite 
is a rich soil, made so if necessary by manuring; and 
mellow cultivation on both sides, to accelerate its growth. 

The Osage Orange is more tender, but will succeed 
where the peach crop escapes frost. It is more difficult 
to transplant, but does well with propercare. It makes 
a most formidable hedge. There are few if any full 
grown hedges in the more Eastern states, but many ex- 
periments are in progress. 

Neither of these two plants appear to be liable to any 
disease or to the attacks of any destructive animal. 

The cheapest hedge is one that is well cultivated and 
well cared for, as it will come into use in a third of the 
time needed for the neglected hedge. The entire cost 
from the commencement till fit for use, has usually been 
found to be about fifty cents per rod. A chief objection 
to hedges, and which retards their introduction, is the 
time required for their growth, which usually extends 
far beyond the patience of our hasty cultivators. 

MANETTI sTOCKsS FOR Rosrs.—‘‘ What is the chief ad- 








vantage which this stock has over others—and would you 
recommend to procure it at considerable cost?” R. B. 
The chief advantage of the Maneiti stock, is that it 
throws up no suckers. Some roses, commonly used for 
stocks, as for example the boursalts, increase chiefly by 
suckers, and hence they are always a greater or less an- 
noyance. But the Manetti, being propagated by cuttings 
only, is freefrom thisevil. Like nearly every new thing, 
however, its merits are probably rather magnified beyond 
reality. All roses, where practicable, should stand on 
their own roots—many are as easily increased by cut- 
tings as the Manetti, and others may be propagated by 
layers. Toa few, however, neither of these modes ap- 
ply—and here good stocks become valuable. 

Cuerries.—‘‘ In the last number of the Cultivator, 
you give us a small select list of cherries, for a succes- 
sion—what other fine kinds would you add? I observe 
the Downton is not included.” 4. L. N. 

The list given in the last number, was intended to 
comprise such as were both productive and of fine quali- 
ty ; the Downton is not so great a bearer as some of the 
others, and was therefore omitted. To make a larger 
list, we might add to those already given, American 
Heart, Cleveland Bigarreau, Mayduke, Belle de Choisey, 
Knight’s Early Black, Yellow Spanish or Graffion, Na- 
poleon Bigarreau, Downton, Holland Bigarreau, Burr’s 
Seedling, Plumstone Morello. 
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Cincinnati Horticultural Society. 








(1.) For an account of this season’s proceedings of 
this mature and vigorous association, we are indebted to 
Warder’s Horticultural Review. We gather from the 
account the following interesting facts. One of the most 
important of its acts is the award of the hundred dollar 
prize, offered some years ago, for the best strawberry 
superior to Hovey’s celebrated Seedling. This premium 
was given to McAvoy’s Superior, formerly known as Mc- 
Avoy’s No. 12, and which is thus described :—*‘ Pistil- 
late, very prolific, large, dark-colored, high-flavored and 
luscious—a hardy plant; the specimens exhibited supe- 
rior to Hovey’s Seedling, or any other strawberry that 
came under the examination of the committee.” 

(2.) The committee also notice ‘* McAvoy’s Seedling 
Pistillate No. 1; large, prolific, bright scarlet, not high- 
flavored, but the handsomest dish on exhibition. Me. 
Avoy’s Extra Red Seedling —pistillate, large, beautiful, 
very prolific, quality medium, not high flavored. Schne- 
icke’s Hermaphrodite Seedling,—the committee propose 
the name of Longworth’s Prolific, to be so called because 
N. Longworth gave the seed; the largest and most pro- 
lific hermaphrodite strawberry known to the committee, 
and equally prolific with any other variety; the plant is 
more hardy than Hovey’s, and is recommended for ge- 
neral cultivation after four years trial.” 

(3.) In connexion with the commendation above be. 
stowed on McAvoy’s Superior. it must be observed that 
several collections contained Burr's New Pine, regarded 
by many cultivators as the best of all strawberries. 

(4.) Longworth’s Prolific did not come in competi- 
tion for the premium, the offer being confined to pistil. 
lates. N. Longworth, who has until the present time, 
maintained that no staminate or hermaphrodite could be 
a full bearer in this country, it appears has given up this 
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point, for he bears the following testimony in favor of 
this new variety :—‘‘ Since it commenced bearing, the 
new Hermaphrodite has produced a full crop of perfect 
fruit. This season, on the same border with Hovey’s 
Seedlings, and other varieties of extra large size, it bore 
the largest crop, and the average size of the fruit was 
larger than any other. If it shall continue to produce 
blossoms perfect in both organs, it will be the most valu- 
able strawberry known.” 


(5.) AppLes.—Rawle’s Janet and Newtown Pippin 
were presented, ‘‘ Sound and perfect.” ‘‘In keeping 
and eating qualities,these two varieties may be considered 
rivals; and in productive qualities, the Janet carries the 
palm, as it seldom fails to produce a good crop.” The 
Swaar was exhibited ‘‘sound and in good condition; 
Jonathan, sound and handsome.” The committee did 
not speak highly of the Kingsley of Rochester, although 
regarded as a good keeper. 

(6.) Cuerries.—The Early Purple Guigne and the 
Rockport Bigarreau are highly commended, the latter as 
‘a magnificent cherry of great beauty.” 

——_—_-@e——__—_- 
Horticulture not Forgotten. 








The Lenawee county (Mich.) Agricultural and Hor- 
ticultural Society, have shown by the list of premiums 
they have offered, a liberality and spirit of encourage- 
ment towards the culture of fruit and flowers, worthy 
of imitation by other county societies, and altogether 
ahead of even the New-York State Soc. a few years ago. 

They offer $18 in premiums for apples; $9 for pears; 
$9 for peaches; $9 for cherries; $9 for plums; $3 for 
apricots; $3 for quinces; $9 for grapes; $4 for strawber- 
ries; $4 for gooseberries; $4 for raspberries, and $2 for 
currants; that is, $83 in all for fruits. For Roses, they 
propose $18; for other plants and flowers, $27. In ad- 
dition to these, the Society offer $30 for discretionary 
premiums on Fruits and Flowers; $12, besides discre- 
tionary premiums, for vegetables; $12 for the best nur- 
series; and $6 for the best gardens; making, in all, for 
the encouragement of Horticulture, 188 dollars. 

They also offer a premium for the best ten ornamen- 
tal forest trees planted last spring by the roadside; and 
a premium for the best and greatest number of orna- 
mental trees in or adjoining a road, saved from the de- 
stroyer’s axe. 

If all our county societies should imitate this example, 
the revolution wrought throughout the country, in rural 
comfort and prosperity, would in ten ycars be visible to 
the most careless observer. 
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Qualities of new Strawberries. 





At the exhibition of fruits during the present season 
in the Hall of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
thee ommittee made the following decisions, relative to 
the quality and character of several new varieties of the 
strawberry :— 


Ohio Mammoth, good, but not of first quality. 
Scarlet Melting, of medium quality. 

Burr’s Seedling, do. 

Columbus, do. 

Scioto, very acid. 
Late Prolific, acid. 











Burr’s New Pine, high flavored, very fine, of first-rate 
excellence. 

Crimson Cone, acid, lacks flavor. 

Charlotte, medium quality not much flavor. 

Black Prince, below a medium quality. 

Rival Hudson, high flavored, but very acid, of me- 
dium quality. 

Unique Scarlet, of medium quality. 


Montevideo Pine, fair. 
Cornucopia, good, rather acid, well flavored. 


Primate, indifferent. 

Boston Pine, good. 

Richardson’s Late, very good. 

Willey’s Seedling, acid, indifferent. 

Fay’s Seedling, indifferent. 

Early Virginia, good. 

Aberdeen Beehive, very acid and indifferent. 

Walker’s Seedling, dark colored, food size, abundant 
bearer, of high flavor, very fine quality—staminate— 
worthy, the Committee think, of anextended cultivation. 





Hard y. Pears. 





James Matuews, of Coshocton, Ohio, writes, ‘‘ My 
fruits were all killed here this spring by late frosts, ex- 
cept a few Dix and Louise Bonne de Jersey pears, 
which seem to be hardier than any other pears I have. 
But for this disaster, I should have had about one hun- 
dred varieties of pears alone, in bearing, in my garden, 
principally new kinds.” 
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Remedy for Plant Lice. 


[The following was received too late to test its effica- 
cy this season, all aphides in this reigion having disap- 
peared. Of the remedies, yet tried, whale-oil soap has 
been found most effective, and common strong soap-suds 
nearly its equal, and both greatly superior to tobacco 
water, unless the latter is made very strong, or stronger 
than a common decoction in hot-water. ] 

If you have any species of the aphis in your nursery, 
please make a trial of the following decoction:—Get from 
a druggist 4 lb. of Quassia, boil it 15 minutes in six 
quarts of water; pour off the decoction into a dish pan 
with handles. When cool get an assistant to hold the 
pan while you carefully bend down and immerse the 
branches—giving them a little motion to wet all the in- 
sects. Look at your trees two days after; and if the 
aphides are dead, and the tender shoots uninjured, use 
and recommend the quassia and let the whale-oil soap 
perform some other office. 

For young and tender buds or grafts, I use the spray 
from a nearly spent syringe where it is not safe to bend 
them over the pan. Most resp’ct. yours, E.G. Myaarrt, 
M.D. Richmond, McHenry county, Ill., July 23, 1851. 
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PROTECTION AGAINST THE Curcurio.—It has fre- 
quently been remarked that fowls were more or less a 
protection against the curculio. A striking example of 
this has been shown the present season in the grounds of 
Wm. H. Sovrnawicx, New-Baltimore, N.Y. He has 
many very handsome plum trees, of good size, healthy, 
and vigorous. Several of these trees of different kinds, 
are enclosed in yards where fowls are kept—separate en- 
closures being necessary for the different breeds which 
are here bred. The trees in the fowl-yards are loaded 
with plums, while on the trees not so enclosed, almost 
all the fruit has been lost by the sting of the curculio. 
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STEWART’S PATENT STUMP-PULLER. 








Che Farmer's Hote-Bank, 


oe 
Stewart’s Patent Stump-puller,. 





The above is a representation of a machine which has 
been successfully used in several parts of this state and 
in the New-England states, for extracting stumps. The 
cost varies according to the size and power of the differ- 
ent articles—they being designed to possess a ‘ pur- 
chase” of 250 to 1000 tons, and are sold at $50 to $200 
each—the size in most common use costing the former 
sum. The operation of the machine is very simple, and 
may be readily understood from the cut, by persons who 
have only a moderate share of mechanical knowledge. 
A single horse is generally used for working the ma- 
chine, and this force is sufficient for most stumps, but 
some of extraordinary size may require an additional 
horse, or instead of horses,a yokeof oxen. The average 
length of time required for pulling each stump, is said 
to be about five minutes. For further particulars, in- 
quire of Wu. W. Wituls, the proprietor of the patent, 
Orange, Mass. 
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Suggestions.-=-Information Wanted. 





Eps. Cuttivator—The usefulness of your paper, 
which no farmer who has read it for one year can deny, 
consists in a great measure in the facilities which it af- 
fords for the interchange of knowledge on subjects per- 
taining to agriculture. It is a field in which conflicting 
opinions can meet and receive judgment, and each volume 
is stored with a rich fund of experience, which is really 
invaluable to the young and inquiring farmer. 

But it should not be forgotten that a large proportion 





of the supporters of the Cultivator, those with whom it 

is the most important to get the ‘‘worth of their money,” | 
are working farmers,—not proprietors merely, but men | 
who cultivate their own land, milk their own cows, chop 
their own wood—men, in short, who do not rely upon 
the labor of others for their support. This class value 


an agricultural paper less for its theoretical speculations, 
or its fancy designs for houses and grounds, than for the 
published experience of practical and laboring men like 
themselves—the minute detail of experiments and farm 
management; the description of farm implements, and 
in short, everything which can interest a man who per- 





forms his work with his own hands, and who is, there- 


fore, grateful for any suggestions which will lessen his 
toil, or increase its reward. 

The Cultivator is not deficient in such information, 
but considering the extent of its circulation, and the 
number of its correspondents, it might have much more. 

There are many points connected with agriculture, 
upon which I have never seen published essays, and the 
discussion of which, by competent persons, would be in- 
teresting and instructive to many of your readers. For 
instance, I have rarely seen anything in The Cultivator 
throwing light upon the subject of clearing and manag- 
ing new lands, though its circulation extends throughout 
the western states, where thousands are now toiling in 
the midst of all the difficulties and privations of a pio- 
neer life. There are many now in your state, known as 
‘‘early settlers,” who in their youth encountered and 
overcame all these obstacles, and who might now devote 
a little of that leisure which their successful labor has 
secured to them, in communicating knowledge,—much 
of which was gained, no doubt, by many a sad experi- 
ence—and thus render the same road less rugged to oth- 
ers. Such information. to be really useful and accepta- 
ble to the class for which it is written, should embrace 
the minutest details. 

The difficulties and privations which surround the pio- 
neer, especially when he is wanting in capital, and his po- 
sition is isolated, are far from trifling. The most accu- 
rate calculation, and the closest economy of his means, 
are necessary ; and the back-woodsman will often display 
a degree of calculating management, and an intellectual 
energy, far superior, as I think, to the most cunning ef- 
forts of statesmanship, which the world is accustomed to 
admire so much, for his object is a nobler and more sti- 
mulating one; it involves the welfare of a family which 
depend upon his toil, physical and mental, for its exis- 
tence. 

Permit me to suggest one other subject, out of several 
that occur to me, an essay upon which would be very 
useful and interesting to the inexperienced farmer, but 
more especially to the green back-woods man. 

To the working farmer, who constructs and repairs his 
own implements, puts up his own buildings, and whose 
ingenuity in these little matters is often severely taxed, 
an essay, by a competent person, upon timber and its 
uses, would be of great assistance. It should particu- 
larize the uses for which each kind of timber is best adapt- 
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ed. Our forests furnish an abundance of material, but 
in the selection for any particular purpose, a nice discri- 
mination is often important. Timber that may be the 
best for one purpose, is perhaps worthless for another ; 
white-oak will make a good plow beam, but fur an axe- 
helve another kind of timber is necessary. Some wood 
is harder, some tougher, some more elastic than others; 
and information from a competent source upon these 
points, erabracing the different properties, qualities, and 
uses of timber, would be very interesting and valuable 
to all those who have not had time to arrive at such 
knowledge by the tedious and crooked road of experi- 
ence, and who are compelled to rely upon mere conjec- 
ture or hearsay. 

Do not suppose that these remarks are intended as a 
criticism on the manner in which The Cultivator is con- 
ducted. I, for one, have derived from it too much pro- 
fit and instruction to find fault with it. But though I 
regard the publication as most useful and valuable, I 
would be glad to see it become even more so, by enrich- 
ing its pages with as great a share of information design- 
ed to assist and lighten the toil of the laborer, as that 
which is intended to increase the profits of the rich pro- 
prietor. W.H.C. St. Clair, Mich. 


P.S. Moss on Grass-Lanp.—I would like to get 
through The Cultivator, some information with regard 
to the cause of the growth of moss on new ground, and 
the best mode of getting rid of it, if there is any short 
of plowing. I have ten acres of sloping river bank, in- 
tended for pasture, of very uneven surface, with a thin 
grove of forest trees upon it, on which moss is springing 
up in extensive patches. Plowing would be impractica- 
ble, and even harrowing would be a difficult and neces- 
sarily imperfect operation upon such a surface. Is the 
shade of trees the cause, or will the grass eventually 
come in if it islet alone? Perhaps an answer to this, 
from some ‘‘ one who knows,” may instruct others as 
well as myself. 
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Drag-Roller. 


Eps. Cuntivator—Believing that stable manure may 
be increased in value five-fold over and above its worth 
as commonly applied, by thoroughly intermixing it with 
the soil, and knowing that soils by pulverizing, acquire 
a great increase of power to attract moisture from the 
atmosphere,—I have been using 4 DRAG-ROLLER.* It is 
an implement of which I had read, and about which I 
had written, but which I never saw until we constructed 
one this spring. Its operation has been very satisfac. 
tory. 

Having to cultivate some land for beets and corn which 
had been left in bad condition, we applied barn-yard 
manure, plowed it in, harrowed it well, and then applied 
the drag-roller. The effect was most extraordinary. 








* The drag-roller was invented by Tuomas B. Gay, of Virginia. 
It resembles a roller without rolling, and only drags, grinding the 
clods to powder. Mine was formed of a hollow log about three feet 
in diameter ; and two pieces of scantling passing through and bolted 
behind, admitted between them the tongue of the wagon. I think 
howevcr, that one constructed of plank would be better, as it would 
strike both large and small clods at the same angle—would require 
less draft—admit of being heavier, and of course more effectual. It 
would also be less liable to choke to which ours was subject, if the 
ground had been recently moistened by rain. 








When the clods had disappeared, the ground was plowed 
again, and the harrow drew up more clods to the sur- 
face, which were crushed in succession by the drag. The 
condition of one piece, containing about half an acre 
was most unpromising, being almost an entire mass of 
clods, yet in less than a day it was reduced to a fine tilth. 
The manure was so completely incorporated that but 
few persons would suspect that a heavy coat had been 
applied. 

When my hired man came from the corn-field, where 
he had commenced hoeing, I inquired in regard to his 
progress. ‘‘ I never hoed such mellow ground before,” 
was his answer. We think the roots of the corn and 
beets, which can now pass in any direction freely and 
unobstructed, will present a fair account next fall. D. 
T. Greatfield, 7 mo. 8, 1851. 
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Hereford Cattle. 





Eps. Cuttrvator—I did not intend to have said any- 
thing more in favor of the Hereford cattle, as I had made 
up my mind to let them take their chance until their real 
value should be proved. But as certain individuals are 
continually boasting of particular tribes of Short-horns, 
I am anxious to see the Herefords brought into fair com- 
petition with them. I think the New-York State Agri- 
cultural Society ought to do something to bring the dif- 
ferent breeds to a fair trial. I am ready to ‘stand a 
brush” with any breed, and in any way the society shall 
point out. All I ask is *‘ a fair field and no favor.” My 
idea is that some of each breed should be placed in the 
hands of an honest, disinterested person, to try the ex- 
periment, and that the Society should pay the expenses. 
An accurate account should be kept of the weight and 
kind of food consumed; the beef, butter, or other pro- 
ducts should also be weighed and disposed of, and the 
cattle which yield the greatest return for the cost of 
food, shall be deemed best. 

I hope the Executive Committee will take this matter 
into consideration, and propose an honest trial. Ww. 
H. Sornam. Black-Rock, N. Y. 


P.S. I send you the following extract from a letter 
I have lately received from a gentleman who has had 
some experience with Herefords. W.H.S. 

Dear Sir—Having for a number of years takena deep 
interest in Hereford cattle, and knowing that the coun- 
try is mainly indebted to you for their importation, and 
knowing that you have had to stand up almost alone in 
their defence against the Short-horns, I take the liberty 
to write you in relation to them. 

I am owner of a few Herefords which were descended 
from those you sold Mr. Luther Bingham. They have 
worked themselves into general favor among the Green 
Mountains. It is acknowledged that they are the cattle 
for this climate and section. A carloadof two-year-old 
steers, (half-bloods) was sent to Brighton last winter, 
and though they had only been fed in the ordinary way, 
they brought $40 per head. They astonished the Bos- 
ton butchers. 

We hope you will not withdraw from the field, but 
will continue to plead the cause of the Herefords. The 
world will one day award the praise your efforts merit. 
Yours truly, Joun Grecory. Northfield, Vt. 
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Cultivation by Steam. 





The subject of tilling the land by steam, has been ear- 
nestly talked of for several years, and some attempts to 
carry out the idea have been made in England. These 
attempts have generally been directed to the operation 
of plowing, either by a locomotive or a stationary en- 
gine. Various impediments have thus far prevented the 
proper performance of the work by either of these 
modes. Recently, the substitution of the spade for the 
plow, has been suggested, and a machine designed for 
digging the soil has been exhibited at the Crystal Palace. 
We have seen no account of the machine having been 
tried, and know nothing of its principle of action, except 
that the motion is described as circular—the spades 
being set in a wheel. 

The discussion of the question of the use of steam for 
the purpose above mentioned, has brought out some 
valuable ideas, some of which may at least afford a clew 
that may ultimately lead to more or less success. We have 
been much interested in an able article on this subject, 
published in the Agricultural Gazette, from which we 
make the following extracts. In relation to the ques- 
tion whether the plow or the spade shall be the imple- 
ment adopted, the writer says: 


It is not plowing, neither is it digging that we want. 
These are only means. What we want isthe end: we care 
not for the process. Give us a seed-bed: show us the soil 
comminuted, aerated, and inverted six or eight inches 
deep, and we will not ask you how it came so. 

e * * * 


But if it is not plowing, and it is not digging, what is 
it? “Goto the mole, though dullard,” (the old pro- 
verd might be travestied,) consider her ways and be 
wise—who, without any coulter, share or mould-board, 
without spade, hoe or pick-axe, leaves behind her in her 
rapid track, a finer mould than ever spade or rake pro- 
duced, or the most careful-handed gardener ever used 
to pot his plants with. The very rabbit that scratches 
his hole in the ground, or the fox that scratches after 
him, or the dog that scratches after both—the whole 
tribe of ‘ claw-foot,’ in fact—had scratched hard earth 
into soft mould, before ever the plow or the spade, or 
even the more ancient hoe, had broken ground on this 
planet. 

Let us begin from the beginning: let us take cultiva- 
tion itself into thought for a serious moment, and ana- 
lyze it into its simplest elements, dropping all conven- 
tionalities of plodding custom. What is it? How would 
you do it, if you had neither plow, nor spade, nor hoe, 
nor rake, to help you? Surely with the same toolsthat 
the Monks of La Trappe used, to dig their graves, and 
in like manner? If the mole, the rabbit, the fox, the 
dog, are not sufficient indications. take the hand of man, 
glove it with hardened steel, multiply it a dozen or 
twenty times, till you have an instrument as broad as 
Crosskill’s clod-crusher, each hand or claw with its se- 
parate arm, forming the radius from a central shaft, 
which bristles all around with a forest of such arms, a 
sort of revolving Briareus, not rolling—let that be es- 
pecially remembered—but steam-driven, a thousand dog- 
power if you please, for we must not even mention hor- 
ses, or we shall drop back into the old Scylla and Cha- 
rybdis of ‘ traction’ and of ‘ rolling’, two ideas to be es- 
chewed like poison. 


Let us suppose the picture of this formidable looking 
cylinder and claws to be sufficiently described, for the 
moment reminding one ata distant view, of a half-breed 
between a hay-tedding machine and a Crosskill’s clod- 
crusher—but unlike them, fundamentally distinct from 
any and every instrument that was ever seen a-field, 
as doing its work not by traction, not by its rolling 
weight, but driven by its axis, as the steam-paddle, the 
circular saw, the driving-wheel of the locomotive, are 








driven, supported by its own apparatus, and abrading 
the soil with its armed teeth, first cutting its owntrench, 
burying itself to the required depth, and then commenc- 
ing its onward task, tearing down the bank, (so to 
speak,) on the advancing side, canting back the abraded 
soil, earths’ saw-dust, ‘ comminuted, aereated, inverted,’ 
into the trench it leaves behind. 
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Salt as Food for Plants, 


Professor Way, chemist to the Royal Agricultural 
Society, in a lecture on this subject, stated, as a conclu- 
sion to which his investigations had led him, that com- 
mon salt was neither directly nor indirectly, a constituent 
of the food of plants. He stated, however, as his be- 
lief that salt did, in some instances, produce an action 
beneficial to vegetation, on some soils. He had not car- 
ried out his investigations to such an extent as to say, 
positively, to what this effect is attributable, but he was 
‘* led to believe that the common salt acted on certain 
silicates of lime present, in a way as yet not understood ; 
and at the same time as it afforded a supply of lime to 
plants, gave rise, probably, to a modification of silica, 
important to the straw of the cereals.” 

In reference to Prof. Way’s remarks, other members 
of the society gave the results of their experience in the 
application of salt to land. Col. Challoner said he did 
not consider it acted simply as a manure on grain crops, 
‘but it stiffened and brightened the straw, and caused 
it to ripen from 3 to 5 days earlier than it would other- 
wise havedone.” Mr. Barrow has found salt improve the 
strength and quality of his wheat straw, his neighbors’ 
crops having been laid while his stood well. Mr. Mechi said 
—‘‘ without being able to give the scientific reason, salt 
gave strength and brightness to the wheat straw and 
prevented its lodging.” He applied it at the rate of 3 
ewt. per acre, mixed with the same weight of guano.” 











o® 
wer 


Virginia Lands. 





Eps. CuLtrvator—I have received vast numbers of let- 
ters from every section of the country, from Maine to Ili- 
nois, making inquiries as to prices of lands in Eastern 
Virginia, quantity of crops, state of society, schools, 
and health of the country. I will state that any quanti- 
tity of land can be bought within from 15 to 30 miles of 
the principal cities in the state, at from $3 to $10 per 
acre, according to improvements. Small farms of 100 
acres or thereabouts, except in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of cities, cannot be bought for less than $20 to $100 
per acre. As a general thing, the plantations range from 
250 to 2000 acres, or more. Many want a small farm in 
the neighborhood of a pleasant country village. Such 
things are notoften found. Our county seats often have 
no other buildings than the county offices and a hotel. 
For health, the country from about the head of tide wa- 
ter, to the Blue Ridge, is unsurpassed; it is generally 
well watered, with never failing springs of the purest 
Tobacco is the principal crop, to which all else 
The wheat crop will, perhaps, on the 


water. 
must give way. 


whole. fall short of 10 bushels per acre, although 20 or 
25 are not uncommon, depending on the culture. The 
application of 150 or 200 pounds of guano per acre, 
will, on the poorest land, give 12 to 15 bushels per acre, 
and with a little extra aid will produce clover, which, 
when once seeded, is always seeded. 


Corn is the prin- 
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cipal grain crop. Oats are largely raised, but this year, 
owing to an unexampled drouth, will produce little more 
than half a crop, except where guanoed. Wheat is ex- 


Cotton is raised by most planters sufficient for 
home consumption. But little hay is raised, though 
there might be any amount. No pains are taken to 
make manure. The pastures are old fields and woods. 
Sheep are seldom fed summer or winter; but a few tur- 
neps, or the like, would probably not injure them, and 
they can be raised in any amount. The soil is generally 
a few inches sand; sub-soil clay. No land retains ma- 
nure better, or shows a more lastingeffect from it. The 
usual team for plowing is one horse or mule, the plow 
going to the depth of about three inches. The lands 
may be one-third in natural growth—oak, hickory, pine, 
poplar, &c.; one-third in cultivation; balance turned 
out and grown up, in many instances, with a heavy 
growth of pine—the second growth is invariably pine— 
many trees two feet through. Many farmers, however, 
are improving their lands by aid of lime, guano, deep 
plowing, clovering, &c. 


For fruits, we have every variety—apples, peaches, 
plums, quinces, cherries of every variety, grapes, figs, 
&e. Of the smaller fruits, we have whortleberries, the 
bushes of some of which grow 15 feet high, black ber- 
ries nearly as high. Strawberries and cherries ripen in 
May; apples, from June to March; peaches, July to 
September; melons at the same time. For apples, the 
Albemarle Pippin is unsurpassed. You have no pippin 
at the north like it. It keeps late in spring.* Schools 
are scarce; churches generally convenient—Methodists, 
Baptists, and Presbyterians. 


Many inquire whether it is not considered disreputa- 
ble for a white man to labor. It is almost too foolish a 
question to answer; but I will say it is not, nor for a 
woman to labor. I know many places where the tim- 
ber would more than pay for the land, and I will say, I 
know of no lands on which a flock of sheep would not 
more than pay double interest. Ewes drop their lambs 
early in January or December, consequently are early in 
market, and can be sent by steamers to New-York or Phi- 
ladelphia, in 86 hours. 


cellent. 


I would recommend, as a general thing, no individual 
farmers to purchase singly, but to buy several planta- 
tions, and settle 40 or 50 families in the neighborhood. 
If any one chooses to write me at Proctor’s Creek, Ches- 
terfied county, I will answer, if I can find time. S. 
CLARKE, Jr. 


P. S. I would say that I have received several com- 
munications, saying that land warrants,—purporting to 
be issued from the land office in Richmond, authorizing 
the surveyors of different counties to locate such war- 
rants on any unappropried lands belonging to the state, 
—are offered by agents at one dollar per acre. It is not 
a swindle, exactly, but if any one wants such warrants, 
I will furnish such for $20 per 100 acres. The state owns 
large quantities of lands in Western Virginia, and it is 
very possible valuable locations may be found. Editors 
generally, might confer a favor by cautioning the public 
against paying any large amount for such warrants. 


* We received some specimens of this apple afew years since, 
and thought it remarkably fine. Ens. 











American Plows in the Great Exhibition. 





ExuIsiTION BriLpIN6és, 
Hyde Park, July 2ist, 1851. 


Eps. Cutrivatror—After a vast deal of trouble, we 
have succeeded in having the foreign plows tried. On 
Saturday last we had the trial at Hounslow, about ten 
miles from the town. This was once the celebrated Houns- 
low Heath, where robberies were so common that no 
man dare pass over it without guard and arms—and with 
these he often was despoiled of his money, and frequent- 
ly forfeited his life also. Nowit is occupied by farmers, 
gardeners, and village residents, and isa place of attrac- 
tion. To this place, from the town, it is one continuous 
succession of market gardens, and although the soil is 
naturally light, yet, by superior manuring, and cultiva- 
tion, it produces a great number of crops in the season, 
and pays rents from $40 to $100 per’acre, I am told. 

The ground selected for the trial of plows was on a 
clover ley, only one year old, and asit was very dry, the 
soil clay, mixed somewhat with gravel, it was difficult 
to turn a fair furrow. The depth required was six in- 
ches, the width nine inches. We had entered, Ameri- 
can, French, Bohemian, Belgian, Austrian, Dutch from 
Holland, Canadian, and the three English plows which 
took the prizes here in April last, and Ransom’s plow, 
which we had at our trial in June, 1850. We were to 
have had them tested by the Dynamometer, which we 
insisted upon as a part of the trial, but to which the 
English judges demurred, as they do not pretend to try 
their plows by any test of draught. A very heavy rain, 
however, falling just as we had finished trying the plows, 
we were unable totest them with the Dynamometer, and 
have agreed to try those to which medals have been 
awarded, with the English prize plows, on Thursday 
next. We have a newly invented Dynamometer from 
France, by which the test isto be made. Iam unable 
to give you a description of it, but will, after trial, en- 
deavor to give you some idea of it. An English Dyna- 
mometer, working in oil, was upon the ground, which is 
a new one, and I think will work well. 


We commenced the trial of plows under all the disad- 
vantages of taking them out of the exhibition without 
the opportunity of scouring off the paint, with an Eng- 
lish plowman most of the time, who bad never held an 
American plow, and with all the prejudice on the part 
of most persons present, that vou can imagine. When we 
brought up the first plow of ours for trial, Starbuck’s 
No. 6, I heard from a number of Englishmen around— 
‘‘ that plow can’t do it, it will break,’ and expressions 
like that,—but when the horses started, and the plow 
went through, and on its return, when the English plow- 
man said it held easy, and the horses showed that their 
work was light, the tide suddenly ebbed. We were not 
able to adjust Starbuck’s plow to turn nine inches wide 
—ten inches was the least we could do with it. We tried 
Prouty’s No. 40, next, and that we adjusted perfectly 
to the rules, and when we had finished with that, the 
matter was settled that American plows could do the 
work. While we were trying them, an English gentle- 
men living adjoining the land we were plowing, who had 
seen me as soon as I arrived on the ground, asked the 
privilege of trying our plows with one horse, and took one 
of the plows to try it. I had one of Starbuck’s No. 2, 
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plows, with a coulter on the share, and he took that to 
another part of the field, and with one of his big horses, 
plowed with perfect ease, siz inches deep and nine in- 
ches wide, without any extra effort of his horse. He 
gathered around him, as you may well imagine, a large 
crowd, and the wonder expressed was very amusing, 
The result of this was, that the gentleman ordered this 
plow on the spot, and before I left, gave the names of 
four others in the neighborhood, who were present, for 
the plows to be ordered for them. This gentleman said, 
after he had tried the plow, ‘‘I do not mind what the 
judges may say say about the plow, it is the one for me.” 
Had I with me fifty of Starbuck’s plows, of medium sizes, 
I could have sold them to farmers before this. 


We had four American plows tried—Starbuck’s No. 
6, Prouty’s No. 40, A. B. Allen & Co.’s No. 20, and a 
Philadelphia cast-steel plow. The judges decided that 
they would award only one medal to each foreign na- 
tion. I endeavored to procure two, but as some of the 
nations had only one plow, and as the general rule had 
been adopted in some other cases, they would not change 
it. The medal was awarded unanimously, to Prouty’s 
No. 40. Starbuck’s No. 6, did equally good work, ex- 
cept that the furrow-slice was too wide. Taking into 
consideration all the embarrassments under which we 
labored, we are satisfied with the result. We have prov- 
ed that what the London Times has said of our plows is 
utterly untrue—‘‘ that they are behind the age.” I have 
an order from an English plow-maker, for one of Star- 
buck’s plows for his own farm! and I have no doubt when 
he receives it, it will be multiplied for the benefit of 
others. He desired to take the one we had tried to-day, 
but as that was disposed of, he must wait, with others, 
until they can be forwarded. 

We had at the trial to-day, some first-rate farmers 
from the T'weed, who are friends of Mr. Thomas Bell, 
and who were with him; and who expressed themselves 
greatly pleased with our implements. One of them, by- 
the-by, was present at the speech of Prof. J. before the 
Berwick Club—of which we had the account sent us. 
He says, that the report of the speech, so far as it went, 
in regard to our country was true, but that much more 
that was disparaging to us, was said—and that although 
he had never himself been in the country, he was satis- 
fied that it was entirely over-drawn, and designed for a 
free-trade market here, and he so expressed himself to 
his friends on the spot. I have found, in traveling 
through Northumberland and Cumberland, among the 
farmers everywhere, attention to this speech and the 
‘* Notes,” and I have taken the liberty to say, on every 
occasion, that Prof. J. could have written a much better 
book, if he had known more about our country. I direct- 
ed their attention to a sample of wheat on exhibition at 
the Crystal Palace, from a portion of the wheat district 
which he said was being laid down to grass, because it 
was exhausted ,—the whole field from which it was taken 
yielding 634 bushels to the acre! This was a sample of 
Mr. Hotchkiss’ wheat, from Lewiston, Niagara county, 
which received the first premium last winter at our an- 
aual meeting. I sent with the samples, the proofs which 
were presented to our judges—and there is not in the 
exhibition, anything that compares with it as to the 
amount raised per acre, and I have reason to believe 





that the judges who have passed upon it, will thus notice 
it in their report. I have also referred gentlemen, when 
they have mentioned this to me, to a single fact, which 
would show them at once, how fallacious these state- 
ments were—the quantity of wheat and flour exported 
to this country, (England,) during the last six months, 
taken from a Liverpool paper, being nearly double that 
of the year when Prof. J. was in our country. 

I have made a very pleasant tour with Prof. J. in 
Durham, Northumberlaud, and Cumberland counties, 
where I visited a number of tenant farmers of the very 
best kind, who are making money, notwithstanding the 
depression of the times and high rents, I intend, when- 
ever I may have time, to write out what I have seen and 
learned, and I think I can show our farmers how Eng- 
lish farmers are enabled to live, with the great rents they 
are, in most parts of the country, still obliged to pay, 
notwithstanding the deductions that are made. The 
three great principles that a good farmer here relies up- 
on, are these: Ist. Thorough draining; 2d. High mae 
nuring, with guano or other prepared manures, in addi- 
tion to barn-yard manure, if required; 8d. Thorough 
cleaning of the crop, so that the grain or other crop 
shall have all the nutriment to perfect it, instead of leav- 
the greater share, (as is too often the case with us,) to 
support the weeds. 

I became acquainted at our trial of plows, with Count 
de Gourcy, a distinguished French Gentleman, who is 
one of the most intelligent agriculturists that I ever 
met with. He has written several works on the subject 
of agriculture—his Travels in Scotland and England, 
you will find in our Library: He was formerly a practi- 
cal farmer himself, on a farm of 500 acres, on which he 
introduced the best system of husbandry from England 
and Belgium, and he was subsequently connected for a 
considerable time, with the army of France. He has, 
for a number of years, devoted himself in the summer 
season, to visiting the different countries in Europe, 
passing months in the farming districts, examining mi- 
nutely and carefully into the systems and practice which 
prevail, and taking notes of their stock, dairies, &c., 
and in winter, he copies his notes, and publishes them 
for the benefit of the farmers of France. 


He spoke in very high terms of our plows. He had 
seen three of them in operation in France, which had 
been sent over by some American gentleman who had 
purchased Ramboullet sheep; but his name he did not 
recollect. They were, he said, so light, so simple in 
their counstruction, so easily operated by the peasantry 
of France, and so cheap, that he preferred them alto- 
gether to anyother plows. He expressed himself highly 
gratified with the performance of our plows at the trial 
—said they had accomplished all that was desired. 

He mentioned to me a very remarkable circumstance 
in the breeding of cattle, which seems, at least as far as 
tried, to have been successful. This was, the method 
by which a breeder can secure bull or heifer calves as he 
may desire. He said, if the cow is milked clean when 
she receives the bull, the produce will be a bull calf—if 
she receives the bull with a full udder, the produce will 
be a heifer calf. A farmer in France, whom he named, 
put seven cows, with their udders thoroughly deprived 
of milk, and the produce was five bull calves—two hay- 
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failed to produce any. I understood several other in- 
stances within his own observation, had uniformly result- 
ed in the same manner. This is importnnt,and certain- 
ly worthy of a trial. Whether anything of the kind has 
ever been observed in our country, Ido not know. He 
says that the work of Guenon is universally credited in 
France, and that they are so particular with their dairy 
stock, that they use no male which has not the desired 
escutcheons. I went through one class of the cows and 
heifers at Windsor, with two intelligent French gentle- 
men, who came over by order of the government, I be- 
lieve, and they did not pass a single animal without care- 
fully examining the developments as suggested by Gue- 
non. I believe the rule holds good, that those cows 
which are so marked, are uniformly fair milkers, although 
many excellent milkers do not have these marks. The 
Frenchmen say, however, that it is all important in the 
selection of heifers which have not hada calf, as you 
may, with reasonable certainty, select a fair milker. I 
find many Englishmen who have paid attention to the 
subject, and they came to the opinion above expressed. 

I omitted in my last letter to say that the first prize 
Short-horn bull is said to have been sold for 500 guineas, 
to the Belgian government. Although he was a fine 
bull, I think the money could have been much better 
expended on the show grounds. Yours. B. P. Joun- 
SON. 


. 








The Science of Unimproved Farming. 





AnaLyTicaL Lasoratory, YaLE CoLiecE, 
New-Haven, Conn., July 29, 1851. 


Messrs. Epitrors—It seems to me that we need a lit- 
tle change in our modes of arguing upon agricultural 
subjects. We have been accustomed to argue upon the 
necessity of improvement—have been endeavoring to 
convince the mass of farmers that they may better their 
practice in a variety of ways, and have given them what 
we consider incontrovertible proofs upon the subject, yet 
all, in many cases, without avail. They say that scien- 
tific farming is nothing more or less than an imposition 
upon the more gullible part of community ; that scenti- 
fic men know nothing of practical subjects, and that the 
poorest of all ways to make boys farmers, is to set them 
at studying the subject of their future profession in any 
other manner than following the plow, or swinging the 
scythe. 

Let us then take up this view of the subject, and sec 
what can be made out of it. The science of improved 
farming has met with its advocates, and numbers many 
followers; why should not the purely practical and let- 
alone system, have something publicly said in its favor? 
If it is really the true system, it onght to bear the test 
of printing as well as any other, unless it be that the very 
act of printing destroys all truth. The fact is, that the 
farmers want information, and are determined te have it 
from some quarter. If, as many of them say, the pre- 
sent book farming is all wrong, let us have something 
that is satisfactory. 

One of the first points, and a highly cardinal one in the 
estimation of many excellent practial men, is that a 
young farmer, or a boy preparing to become a farmer, 
must carefully avoid anything like an extended course 
of study. Such a course is all very well for those who 








are to be professional men—they need it, and are bene- 
fitted by it. By such study they learn what has been 
done in their profession by others, they learn what re- 
mains to be done, and what is doing; they are thus ena- 
bled to commence their active life with clear ideas of 
what is before them, and with a full knowledge of that 
which is essential to their ultimate success. Nothing of 
this sort is necessary to the young farmer. If he is al- 
lowed to study anything relative to his profession, it will 
be the ruin of him asa practical man. A tolerable ed- 
ucation in the district schools or academies, embracing 
the common English branches, is all that he can safely 
bear; anything farther than this will make him an im- 
proving farmer, which is closely connected with bis be- 
coming somewhat scientific. The unimproved farmer 
meditates deeply upon the curious fact, that in propor- 
tion as men are educated, so are they more likely to be 
filled with what he calls wrong notions, to commence 
trying experiments, and to advocate the reading of 
books. 

Some persons might draw from this fact, conclusions 
favorable to the effect of knowledge upon the agricultur- 
al mind, especially as the results obtained by these 
reading farmers are frequently of the most satisfactory 
kind; not so, however, with our friend; he decides that 
the only way to prevent his boys from imbibing any of 
these ruinous modern fancies, is to confine them at home, 
to take them out of school at an early age, and to keep 
them hard at work on his farm. Thus they learn what 
work really is; they become used to it in every depart- 
ment, and by the time they are twenty, are able, per- 
haps, to lead off the hired men with the scythe, hoe, or 
eradle, to guide the plow or wield the axe, with any oth- 
ersin the country. This now,-he says, is an education 
worth having; here is a boy who isable to take care of 
himself under any circumstances; he knows all of farm- 
ing that is needful to be known, as much as his father or 
grandfather knew before him, and will pursue the good 
old track quietly, frowning down all innovations, for the 
very reason that they are novelties. 

The farm, under his management, will run down 
gradually it is true, but that it has been doing steadily 
for the last twenty years; land is not as good as it used 
to be; but if it gives out entirely there is plenty more 
at the west, so that that difficulty can be overcome with- 
out any help from books. He is in fact a specimen of 
a farmer whose only literary education has been of a 
nature wholly unconnected with his business in life, 
whose practical education has been just that of the hired 
day laborers whose work he directs; he has had no ad- 
vantages apart from those afforded by intercourse with 
his neighbors, whose experience is just that of his own 
father over again. These then, must be considered the 
fair results of a purely practical education. Are the 
farmers of our country content to be represented as such 
a class? 


Whether content or not, this must be the most appro- 
priate description of them, nnless they depart from the 
strict line of their practical course. A young man can- 
not go into other districts to study farming under the 
best farmers without getting indirectly at least, the re. 
sults of greater knowledge and science. This is a la- 
mentable state of things, but it nevertheless exists. The 
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men who in all parts of the country stand pre-eminent 
for their good crops, for their fine stock, and for their 
admirable management, are precisely the men who are 
most ready to acknowledge their obligations to science, 
and who have the most frequent recource to books for 
assistance and advice in every operation. This is a most 
unfortunate obstacle, but nevertheless one that actually 
exists; it is unfortunate because it ties the unimproved, 
entirely practical farmer, down to a narrow field. By 
condemning study he condemns all the results of study, 
unless he means to adopt the results of others’ researches 
in anu nderhanded way ; he cannot, of course, do this con- 
sistently, for if he once acknowledges that any one by 
study can make improvements in farming, it follows that 
he himself might also do something in the same way, 
and so this whole system of purely practical education 
falls to the ground. The unimproved system, then, not 
only shuts out books and study, but the results which 
others derive from them; this is obviously the only con- 
sistent course. If carried out entirely and fully, the 
advocates of the letting alone system would have occa- 
sion to rejoice in the sudden suspension of all progress 
that would ensue. They would be forever freed from 
all the urgent solicitors who beg that they will subsoil, 
drain, and clear their land, who desperately force upon 
them their prescriptions for concentrated and special 
manures, and who back their recommendations with 
facts and figures that are occasionally of a most stubborn 
character. The young farmers would be left to grow 
up in utter ignorance of the word improvement, and 
would scarcely possess more ideas than the team that 
they drive, as to the practicability of making any use- 
ful change in the old customs to which they had been 
trained. 

Without books, without study, without lectures, the 
knowledge of any little advance which might occur here 
and there, would be as slowly diffused as it formerly was 
among the aboriginal inhabitants, and centuries hence 
would see our agriculture scarcely any better than now. 
This is no exaggeration; if we could blot out all of the 
works on agriculture, all of the periodicals, and stop all 
lectures on the scientific bearings of this subject, advance 
would be checked at once and forever, or at least for as 
long a time as such system should prevail. 

While those who engage in other pursuits would be 
constantly improving, constantly discovering new means 
of successful and economical application of their labor, 
the farmers would remain at a stand, and would serve 
as an abiding representation of long passed ages. 


Such is the fairest statement that I can make for the 
unimproved farmer; such I consider the legitimate car- 
rying out of his principles; it is under such principles 
that we constantly hear book-farming decried, that we 
hear science spoken of sneeringly and contemptuously, 
that every proposition involving a change is looked up- 
on, not as deserving investigation, but as a legitimate 
and natural object of suspicion. It is under the in- 
fluence of such principles that so much of the fairest and 
most fertile portion of our country has been worn out 
and exhausted by cultivation, and that so much more is 
deteriorating still from year to year. 

If a proposition for some appropriation to aid in the 
dissemination of knowledge, or the spread of scientific 








principles, among agriculturists, is brought forward in 
any of our legislatures, or other public bodies, it is, as 
a general rule, rejected or passed over, and often with 
contempt. Who, now, are the men that thus retard all 
progress and hang as a dead weight upon every effort? 
They are not lawyers, physicians or merchants; these 
are generally men of more enlarged views, who readily 
see the true bearings of such movements; they are in 
almost every case the unimproved farmers. These are 
the men who have remained asleep while the rest of the 
world has been moving on, who have been selected by 
agricultural communities to express their will, and who 
as the exponents of that will crush every forward move- 
ment. 

If a speaker addresses a popular assemblage, in sup- 
port of radical changes in the present system of ex- 
hausting culture, too generally pursued, it will not be 
the professional men who will dissent from his views, 
but the very men who would be benefitted by the change, 
and improved in their condition. Thusitis everywhere, 
the obstacles to improvement exist among the farmers 
themselves, and until they will move far more unitedly 
than they ever have done, its advance must still be slow. 

I have endeavored to show what a system of unim- 
proved farming would be if carried out in its fullest ex- 
tent, and it may serve to convince all, that books and 
study of some kind are necessary. Those who feel that 
the present position of agriculture is not what it should 
be. must unite in bringing about achange. If the works 
now existing are not sufficient, if the systems of instruc. 
tion proposed are not satisfactory, let the objectors exert 
themselves and produce better, but in the mean time, 
let all with one voice join to condemn the practice of the 
unimproved farmer, and to arouse him from his slum- 
bers. Yours truly, Jonn P. Norton. 








Importation of French an‘t German Merino Sheep, 





Eps. CuttivatorR—GEORGE CAMPBELL, Esq.. of West- 
Westminster, Vt., in May last, returned from a tour 
through France, Germany, and Spain, bringing with him 
an importation of French Merino and German Merino 
sheep. William Chamberlain, Esq., of the firm of Cham- 
berlain & Phelps, New-York city, is associated with Mr. 
Campbell in this enterprise. Receiving a polite invitation 
from Mr. Campbell to visit him and examine his sheep,and 
to be present at their shearing, I embraced the same, 
and received much pleasure from my excursion. ! 

Mr. Campbell found no sheep in Spain which were, in 
his judgment, worth importing to thiscountry. He says 
the flocks of sheep which formerly so highly distinguish- 
ed that country, have melted away and become sadly 
degenerated by bad management. Aftera thorough in- 
spection of the best fiocks in the three countries, Mr. 
Campbell purchased about 100 sheep of Messrs. Gilbert 
and Cughnot, whose flocks are from the celebrated go- 
vernment flock of France, at Rambouillet, about 40 
miles from Paris. This flock is descended from the im- 
portation of Spanish Merinos made by the French go- 
vernment in the year 1786. In ‘‘ The American Shep- 
herd,” I find the following extract from a report con- 
cerning this flock. by M. Gilbert. He says— 


‘The stock from which the flock of Rambouillet was 
derived, was composed of individuals beautiful beyond 
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any that had ever before been brought from Spain: but 
having been chosen from a great number of flocks, in 
different parts of the kingdom, they were distinguished 
by very striking local differences, which formed a med- 
ley disagreeable to the eye, but immaterial as it affected 
their quality; these characteristic differences have been 
melted into each other, by their successive alliances, and 
from them have resulted a race which perhaps resemble 
none of those which compose the primitive stock, but 
which certainly does not yield in any circumstances to 
the most beautiful in point of size, form, and strength; 
or in the fineness, length, softness, strength, and abund- 
ance of the fleece.” 

Again in the same work, I find it stated of the flock 
that, 


‘* The fibre of the wool is very fine, quite equal to the 
best Merino in Spain, and is the very antipodes of that 
of which so much complaint is made by the manufactur- 
er, of being harsh, dry, crispy, and wiry. The fleece 
opens of a brilliant creamy color within, on a skin of 
rich pink, and is soft, glossy, wavy and very even over 
the whole body ; is exceedingly close and compact ,and has 
a yolk free from gum, and easily liberated when it comes 
to be washed, but which protects the wool from the 
weather, and keeps it free from the dead ends that are 
so objectionable. It becomes of the purest white when 
scoured by the manufacturer, and still retains its mel- 
low. oily touch, so grateful to the handling of good 
judges. Its felting properties are beyond dispute, making 
it a choice material for the manufacture of fine cloths.” 


After a close inspection of Mr. Campbell’s importa- 
tion, I am led to think that all I have ever read respect- 
ing the French Merinos, is very just. They appear to 
be possessed of constitutions as hardy and vigorous as 
those of our best native or coarse wool sheep; they are 
very square, finely shaped sheep, and by far the largest 
pure merino’s I have ever seen,—indeed I have rarely 
seen larger sheep of any kind. Generally, they have 
heavy dewlaps, and large folds of skin on the neck, 
reaching back on the shoulders, and often nearly over 
the body, the wool growing thickly over them, and co- 
vering the head, and the legs clear down to the hoofs, 
so that the fleece, when shorn, spreads out into dimen- 
sions equal to a covering for two such carcases. The 
fleece is very thick and heavy, and fine enough for any 
body. I cannot but regard these sheep as a most valua- 
ble acquisition to our state, and am induced to believe 
them very valuable, among other things, for crossing 
with our best mutton sheep, thus refining the fleece of 
the latter, without deteriorating the carcase. 

I will cite a few examples from minutes taken at the 
shearing, which are a fair average of the entire impor- 
tation: 


Live weight. Weight of fleece. 
No. 2)... .ccsccccccscecs BE TR, . copesccccevecenss 11 lbs. 8 oz. 
Pada vie agp oe tiainn: 13 
1O,. ccccccccececccccs )) MrrrrTy titty? ye ty 12 
Tj. cccccvecsess cose TP” céeveswedtcctwese 4 12 
WD, cvccccccsccccccce WOB- cece ee cevccccs 15 
BB, cccccdcopesesoes |. Pr errrerr re etree 13 
Fh .d eccdsvesccocene 103 teccccccecccccene 15 
Bic pocncesces cocaees WT ss nacccccccccccccee 14 «(14 
Te vpccvccesdecsvese Fe gece cence ceceseese 14 
WO. ..cccccceccccccce we  ’ qicddswesedsencee 15 
56,. ccc cccccvccesces FO TN hace ctdiedewse 16 


hj. cisseccetposssvns 109 edeboveies arses 28 

A buck 24 years old, whose live weight was 224 lbs., 
sheared 21} lbs. It is proper to say that the wool was 
unwashed, and as clean unwashed wool as is ever seen; 
that the sheep are mostly yearlings, witn one year’s 
growth of wool; and that the fleeces had all sustained 





quite a loss on shipboard, from the wool being rubbed 
off and picked out, and eaten by the sheep,—a habit 
which I am told they are apt to acquire, when confined 
long at sea. 

Mr. Campbell inspected several flocks of fine wool 
sheep while in Germany, but found them to be mostly 
Saxony, with very small carcases, and very short light 
fleeces. In Silesia, however, he found a flock descended 
from an importation of Spanish Merinos made in 1811, 
which have been bred with great care and purity. In 
size they compare well with the best Paular Merino’s in 
the state of Vermont, but have a thicker, heavier. and 
finer fleece than our best sheep. For fineness, their 
wool will compare well with the finest Saxon. They 
have square, finely shaped bodies, and appear to possess 
hardiness and vigor of constitution. I again select from 
my minutes several samples, which will give a fair ave- 
rage of the shearing of the whole. 


GERMAN MERINO BUCKS. 


Live weight. Weight of fleece - 

Pie Aaah dice 1 ipl “AB le 7 lbs. 6 oz. 
RR SIE ys WP Es wdecentetesuas 7 6 
GD,. coccccccdscccsces WD... ( dédececcds coccece 8 8 
Rivciienconhbchia kali oe taal 10 8 

GERMAN MERINO EWES. 

FOE Bag iin de 0 Gir basins 61 7 14 
10, .<vcevcdcsessceees ee Terre ee 9 18 
ea hal RRR salah ig 9 0 
EEE 7e. | eupnedbeonenbeaan 9 8 
ES ay sale Ele iS rs cetchides aes 7 15 


Both bucks and ewes of this stock are yearlings, with 
fleeces of 10 months growth, unwashed. 

Mr. Campbell intends to exhibit several of his impor. 
ted sheep, of both breeds, at our State Fair, the 9th 
and 10th of September next.' Any information in regard 
to these two importations which may be desired, may be 
obtained by addressing Mr. Campbell, or Chamberlain 
and Phelps, 103 Front street, New-York city, or Wil- 
liam Chamberlain, Esq., Red Hook, Dutchess Co., N 
Y. F.Hortsroox. Brattleboro,’ Vt., Aug. 1, 1851. 
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Cultivation of Cranberries. 





Eps. Cuttivator—Please accept a vase of Cranber- 
ry plants, of the variety known as the ‘‘ Upland Bell 
Cranberry.” Wishing to test the plants thoroughly, on 
the 1st day of June 1851, I removed a bed of these 
plants from rich upland soil into the poorest kind of loam 
—both soils being near Lansingburgh, and 100 feet above 
the Hudson—no swamp, muck, or brook in the vicinity. 
They were watered but once, which was at the time of 
setting. The plants were just budding at the time. 
Wishing to send you a specimen, I have taken them up 
while in bloom, and I think with but little care they will 
do well. It would be advisable to water them occa. 
sionally, the same as other plants. The new shoots of 
each year furnish the fruit which are of extra size and 
flavor. The plants the first year, yield but half the 
usual crop, after transplanting. I shall be able to send 
you this fall a vase of the plants in full growth and cul- 
tivation, with the fruit attached. Plantscan be furnished 
in the fall, growing in pots with the fruit upon them, and 
fruit when protected from frost, will remain fresh upon 
the vines until they again blossom, thus forming a beau- 
tiful ornament for the window, garden or greenhouse. 
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The soil in the vase that I have sent you was taken up 
with the plants. The vines increase rapidly from run- 
ners, seeds and. shoots, and. will take root and throw up 
shoots wherever they touch the ground. This plant is 
easier cultivated than any fruit with which I am ac- 
quainted, and is perfectly adapted to almost every soil 
and location under good management. I also send you 
specimen plants of an early variety of the low bush 
cranberry which I took yesterday from a bog about 20 
miles north of here. The blows were of a deep scarlet, 
and I should think the early buds extremely liable to be 
injured by late spring frosts. They are propogated dif- 
ferently from the bell variety, and the leaves presented 
the same shrivelled appearance while growing, that they 
do now after being taken up. The plants stand thick, 
scarcely any weeds or grass appearing among them, and 
eover, I should think, about twoacres. I wasinformed 
by persons in the vicinity that the fruit is not large but 
of good quality. These vines were the largest specimens 
that I could find after diligent search. F.B. Fancuer. 
Lansingburgh, N. ¥ 
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Rambouillet Sheep. 





The first fine wooled sheep that were allowed to 
go from Spain, were selected from the best royal flocks 
of that country, and presented by the King of Spain to 
the King of France. Since about the year 1787, these 
several flocks have been mixed and bred together, under 
the control of the government of France. The Minister 
of Agriculture is annually elected, and has the control of 
the flock. He residesin Paris; but the Director resides 
on the farm at Rambouillet, about forty miles from 
Paris. He keeps the books, and registers the birth, 
death, and sale of every animal; which is known by its 
respective number, which is told by more or less notch- 
es cut in the ears, and the rams have an additional num- 
ber, or figures burned upon the side of the horns. This 
method of registering, gives the lineage back for more 
than fifty generations. 

These sheep are well sheltered throughont the winter, 
and at night during the summer. The lambs are allow- 
ed to drop in the month of January. These, and no 
other flocks in France, are allowed to graze unless at- 
tended by a shepherd and his dogs. There areno fences 
in France. The sheep are allowed to feed along side, 
and close to fields of wheat and other grain. It is won- 
derful and quite amusing, to see dogs protect the grain, 
though the flock may be within reach of it. 

At Rambouillet, the surplus sheep of the government 
flock are annually disposed of at public auction, which 
takes place on Sunday. This year it came off on the 
the 27th of April. There were no ewes sold; but fifty- 
one superior rams sold at a price averaging about $210. 
Fifty of them were fifteen months old, and their average 
live weight was 186 pounds, as registered upon the 
books. 

These rams are never put up at a less price than 260 
francs. If not taken by bidders, they are withdrawn, 
and afterwards disposed of at private sale. All of the 
rams were sold to go out of France; nine of them only, 
were bought by Americans. The balance went to Rus- 
sia and Australia. 

Upon looking over this splendid flock of about 400, 





and other superior flocks of Merinos, in different parts of 
France, it was a wonder to me that none had gone to 
England, and but a short time since none had found their 
way to America. Probably one-sixth of all the pure 
Merinos, of this enormous size and weight of fleece, 
have been purchased by Americans, and a majority of 
them within a year. These sheep are not only superior 
for their great production of wool, but they will event- 
ually supersede the best English breeds for mutton. 
Sotomon_W. Jewett. Weybridge, Vt., July 8, 1851. 


Average Yield of Wheat in New-York. 








We wish to correct a mistake contained in an editori- 
al note in The Journal of Agriculture. It is laid down 
asa ‘‘ fact,” that ‘‘the average crop of wheat in the 
state of New-York, at this time, doesnot exceed 124 
bushels per acre.” It is also stated in the same para- 
graph, that thirty years since this state averaged 30 
bushels per acre, and that the state of Ohio at that time 
averaged 35 bushels per acre, and now produces but. 15. 
We know not on what these statements are based, 
though we recollect having seen the following in Prof. 
Mapes’ Working Farmer: ‘‘ Such practical farmers 
have caused the wheat crops.of New-York to fall from an 
average of 30 bushels per acre, to 124 bushels, and of 
Ohio, from 35 bushels to 15.” 

The statistical returns of 1845, gave an average yield 
of the wheat crop for New-York, of 14 bushels per acre. 
This isthe lowest average for which we have any data. It 
will be remembered that it was taken at atime when this 
crop, in a large portion of the state, was nearly destroy- 
ed by the ‘‘ weevil,” or wheat-midge. It was the inju- 
ry done by this insect, and not the exhaustion of the 
phosphate of lime from the soil, (as stated in the note 
above mentioned,) which produced the deficiency. 

We are inclined to think that a very general error has 
prevailed on this point. That many farmers have prac- 
ticed an exhausting course of cropping is unquestionably 
true; but so far as regards the failure of the wheat crop 
in this state, we are confident that the chief cause has 
been the injury done by the insect referred to. We have 
numerous statements from farmers to this effect: that 
their wheat grew as well, and appeared as promising as 
ever, and that the only drawback to the yield was the 
shrinkage of the grain from the attack of the insect. This 
is supported also by the fact, that as the midge has de- 
creased in numbers—which it has done greatly in the 
eastern part of the state, within the last few years—the 
crop has increased—the yield of the last two seasons 
having been equal to any ever realised here. 

But what reason is there to believe that the average 
yield of this state ever amounted to 30 bushels per acre, 
or that of Ohio to 35 bushels? This statement seems alto- 
gether unsupported by evidence. As regards Western 
New-York, we have the testimony of the best wheat- 
growers, that the crop of that section has been heavier 
on the average, for the last six years, than it ever was 
previously. [See current vol. Cultivator, pp. 166, 167.] 








Fashion makes foolish parents, invalids of children, 
and servants of all. 

Trust him little who praises all, him least who is in. 
different about all 
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ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 
————— 

Yarp ror Fowrs.—L. M. R., East-Plymouth. Com- 
mon laths would probably be as cheap and convenient 
an article for this purpose as you could use. Set up 
stakes or posts, eight feet apart ; nail on these, two strips 
of two inch plank, three inches wide—one strip a foot 
and the other four feet from the ground. Nail the laths 
on these, vertically, two inches apart. You can cover 
the top in a similar way. 

APPLES FALLING FROM TREES.—L. M.R. Apples fail 


from trees from various causes. It is usual for many 
more to set, than can be brought to perfection; nature, 
therefore, provides that the tree shall be relieved of its 
superfluous burden. Still it is not uncommon that more 
remain than can reach a full size, and become properly 
ripened. Fruit also drops prematurely from the at- 
tacks of insects. Apples are injured by the “‘ Apple- 
worm,” which is derived from an egg deposited by a 
moth. It eats into the apple, which causes it to perish. 
It is advisable that the apples which drop off, should be 
immediately disposed of in such a way as to destroy the 
worm which is generally in the apple at the time it falls. 
This may be done by feeding them to swine, or allowing 
swine to run in the orchard. 


Composition ror Roors.—D. D. D., Ilion, N. Y. The 
article in our June number, contains all the information 
we can give on this subject. The article says the tar or 
pitch must be used hot, which, of course, implies that 
it must be heated, but we do not know whether it is ne- 
cessary to harden it by boiling. 


Suetrerinc Manure.—Answer to W.C. A., in our 
July number. Construct a shed, 30 by 15 feet, attached 
to a stable for 10 cattle, and have the manure thrown 
evenly over this space, and put upon it six hogs. I will 
engage that the manure will not get ‘‘ fire fanged,” or 
heated so as to injure it. He should also put eave 
troughs to his barn, and occasionally, in the warm sea- 
son, conduct the water from the roof, on to the manure. 
If he will do this, I believe he may dispense with any 
chemical operation. He will find the swine excellent 
chemists in this matter. Brooklyn, Ct. 

SEEDING For PasruracGe.—B. H. M., Morris, N. Y. 
We should sow the timothy or grass seed the first week in 
September, dnd the clover the following March, on a 
light snow. We have known clover sown with rye, in 
autumn, with good success; but there isrisk of its being 
winter-killed on many soils, and to avoid this risk, it is 
safer to defer sowing till spring. 


MANAGEMENT OF A ReEcLAImMED Swamp.—A Subscri- 
ber, Simsbury, Mass. If your ground is sufficiently 
drained, your first object will be to destroy the wild 
grasses, rushes, &c. If it is in a condition to be plowed. 
take a plow designed for a bog plow, which you will find 
at most of the implement stores in Boston, Albany or 
New-York ,—and turn over six or seven inches of the 
surface as flat as possible ; then harrow lengthwise of the 
furrows with a very light harrow, and sow it to red.top 
and timothy in the early partof September. If the fur- 
cows do not lie even, pass a roller over them before har- 
rowing which will press down the edges. If some bull- 
cushes, or other worthless herbage comes up the next 





season, dig them up with a mattock, or some tool with 
a narrow blade, to break the soil as little as possible 
When the cultivated grasses get well set, it will probably 
be beneficial to irrigate the surface in the spring months 
—say April and May; but if the water is continued op 
through the season, it will bring in the wild herbage 
again. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—<———__ 
Tue Boox or rHe Farm; detailing the labors of the 


Farmer, Steward, Plowman, Hedger, Cattle-man, 
Shepherd, Field-worker, and Dairymaid. By Henny 
Sternens. To which are added Explanatory Notes, 
Remarks, etc., by Joun S. SxinnEz. Two vols. 8 vo. 
New-York: C. M. Saxton. 

The Book of the Farm is a work which needs noven- 
comiums. The author is Mr. Srernens, editor of the 
Scottish Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, known as 
one of the most sound and practical agricultural writers 
of the day. The edition here offered, was published 
under the editorship of the late J. S. Sxmvyer, Esq., 
who added various notes of comment and explanation. 
The volumes are presented in a very handsome style 
both in respect to typography and binding. 





Tue JournaL or AcricutrurE.—We have received 
the first number of a paper with this title, published at 
Boston, edited by Wau. S. Kina and J..J.Mapezs. Its 
leading object may be learned from the following extract 
from the introductory chapter: ‘‘So convinced are we 
that science is at the foundation of all improvement in 
Agriculture,—that it is the foundation itself,—that we 
desire and design to give it a foremost place in our pages.” 
We shall rejoice at any aid which the farmer may re- 
ceive from this or other sourees. The number before us 
contains several very able and valuable articles, and from 
the known ability of the writers, we anticipate the re- 
ception of much useful instruction through this medium. 
It is to be published semi-monthly, at $2.a year—each 
number containing 32 pages, octavo. 





Harper’s New Montuty Macazine.—The number for 
August is highly entertaining. The leading article is one 
on the ‘‘ Childhood and Youth of Bonaparte,” by Joun 
S. C. Asporr, with six handsome illustrations. Among 
other good articles we notice ‘‘ Village Life in Germany,” 
‘‘Infirmities of Genius,” ‘‘ Phantoms and Realities,” 
‘“ American Notabilities,” by Lady Emenine Stewart 
Worrtry, &c. Published monthly by Harper & Bro- 
THERS, New-York, at $3 a year. 





Tue Corrace Bee-Kererer; or suggestions for the 
practical management of Amateur, Cottage and Farm 
Apiaries, on scientific principles. By a Country Curate. 
Published by C. M. Saxron, New- York. 

This is an English work of some reputation and will 
be found useful to bee-keepers in this country. Mr. 
Saxton has “‘ got up” the book very neatly, both as to 
typography and binding. It contains cuts of hives, and 
fixtures necessary to an apiary. 








Sward which is plowed early in September, will rot so 
as to become mellow in spring. If plowed late in the fall, 
it will remain tough, and the grass will grow the next 


season. 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 


AckNowLepemMENts.—Communications have come to 
hand since our last, from Dr. Melvin Barnes, F. B. Fan- 
cher, Hon. F. Holbrook, S. Clarke Jr., L. M. R., W. 
G. Edmundson, M. Butler, W. H.C., G. B. Smith, 
Wm. R. Sanford, J. W. Proctor, Levi Bartlett, John 
Johnston, B. P. Johnson, A. Marks. 

Books, Pampnuets, &c., have been received as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ The Illustrated Phrenological Almanac, for 
1852,” from the publishers, FowLrers & Wertts, New- 
York——*‘ Book of the Farm,” by Henry Stephens, 
with Notes by J. S. Skinner, 2 vols., from C. M. Sax- 
ron, publisher, New- York——F resh Gleanings, or a New 
Sheaf from the old fields of Continental Europe, (new 
edition,) and Reveries of a Bachelor, or a Book of the 
Heart, (10th edition,) both by Ik. Marvet, from the 
AUTHOR. 

MEDITERRANEAN WuEAT.—The more this wheat is 
known, the better it is liked. Its earliness renders it 
almost proof against injury from the ‘‘ weevil” or wheat- 
midge. It has generally escaped this season, though in 
some instances other kinds growing in the same field and 
sown at the same time, were considerably lessened in 
yield by that insect. This wheat makes good flour and 
the flour makes good bread. We never tasted better 
bread, than we ate a few weeks since at the tables of 
several families in Cayuga and Onondaga counties. We 
were told it was made from Mediterranean wheat, and 
that it was preferred to white wheat, if rightly ground, 
by families in which the proper management of the flour 
is understood—that the same quantity of it would make 
more and better bread. The millers know how to grind 
it better than formerly, and hence it stands better in 
market—commanding within three to five cents per 
bushel as much as the best white wheat. It yields well. 
Messrs. McCuttocn & KirtLanp, of the Cantonment 
Farm, Greenbush, raised this season thirty bushels per 
acre on a field of nine acres, which eight or ten years 
ago, was so wet that it would only produce white birches, 
bushes, rushes and coarse water grasses. It was under- 
drained, and has since borne good crops of hay, Indian 
corn, and lastly wheat. The latter crop was sold as seed 
wheat, for $1.25 per bushel, to go to Fort Leavenworth, 
Mo., on an order to Emery & Co., from the U. States 
Government. 

Farrentnc Swine on Appites.—The evidence which 
has heretofore been published, in regard to the value of 
apples as food for stock, is supported by facts which are 
frequently brought to our knowledge. Mr. James M. 
Exuis, of Onondaga Hill, lately stated to us that he had 
been in the practice of using apples extensively for fat- 
tening hogs, for several years, and their value had been 
proved to be such, that he deems it an object of profit 
to produce pork by the aid of apples, but would not, 
otherwise, so regard it. He has a large apple-orchard, 
in which he allows his hogs to range most of the season. 
They are of much benefit to the trees by destroying ma- 
ny of the insects which the fallen fruit contains, and by 
keeping the ground loose and rich. As the fruit ap- 
proaches ripeness, the nutriment increases, and the hogs 
thrive faster. When nearly ripe, those apples which are 
not readily marketable, and not suited to long keeping, 














are gathered and boiled, or steamed, are mixed with 
meal and the slops of the kitchen and dairy, constitute 
the food for fattening hogs. The meal is increased 
towards the close of the fattening process, being at last 
equal to one-fourth of the bulk of apples. Mr. E. in- 
forms us that his pork is always of excellent quality, 
and is so regarded by all who have purchased it—being 
solid, of good texture, and of superior flavor. 





Drittine WHEAT AND oTHER GRaIn.—The use of 
machines for sowing grain, is becoming more and more 
extended every year. owing to the manifest advantages 
which they have over the common mode of hand-sowing. 
The advantages have been, on different occasions, so ful- 
ly set forth in this journal, that they need not be now par- 
ticularly adverted to. Those who have used drills, have 
generally adopted them for sowing all grains. Their ad- 
vantages are most manifest for winter wheat, but are very 
considerable for barley and other spring grain. Col. 
SuErRwoop, of Auburn, sowed all his grain crops of this 
year with one of Bickford and Huffman’s drills, manu- 
factured at Macedon, Wayne county, N. Y. A cut of 
this drill was given in our May number. He is confi- 
dent that there is a great gain in the barley crop, by the 
use of the drill—particularly in the certain and quick 
germination of the seed, and the regular and uniform 
growth and maturity of the crop. His barley was very 
even, and everywhere alike over a large field. Col. 8S. 
thinks the drill makes a considerable saving in seed, be- 
sides insuring a better crop. 





PareR Manvuractory.—We arc glad to be able tosay 
that we have, at last, an establishment for the manufac- 
ture of paper inthis vicinity. Mr.C. Van BEntHuysEN 
has lately erected and put in operation a mill for this 
purpose, at the village of Bath, on the opposite side of 
the river from this place. The building is made in the 
most thorough manner, and all the machinery and ap- 
paratus are of the most approved and improved descrip- 
tion. The motive power is steam,—the engine of 100 
horse power—and when the establishment is in full 
operation, it is capable of turning off 1,600 Ibs. of a su- 
perior article of printing paper per day. The establish. 
ment will be the means of disbursing in this vicinity, for 
labor and materials, many thousand dollars which have 
heretofore been expended elsewhere. 





*‘ WHeat AND Bromus.”—We observe in a Boston 
paper, an article with this heading. On reading it, we 
find it is an advertisement that an individual residing at 
Lancaster, Mass., offers for seed both wheat and “ bro- 
mus.” It will probably be recollected by most readers, 
that the term Bromus comprehends a genus of grasses, 
of which the well known ‘‘ chess,” or ‘‘ cheat,” (B. se- 
calinus) isa species. It is hardly necessary to say that 
this is a great enemy to the farmer; a d where suffered 
to grow among ‘wheat, greatly depreciates the value of 
the crop. The genus comprises several species, some of 
which have formerly been cultivated as an experiment, 
as pasture or meadow grasses, but have been abandoned 
on account of their trifling value. The *‘ field broome 
grass,” (B. arvensis,) is, however, thought to ‘possess 
some value for certain pastures, on account of its early 
growth, affording a bite for sheepand lambs. But most 
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species are not much relished by stock. We do not 
know what species the individual alluded to, cultivates ; 
but we think persons who wish to obtain seed wheat that 
will not ‘‘ turn to chess,” would do well to be cautious, 
lest some of the seed of the lauded ‘*bromus” may be 
amongst it, and should prove to be the very thing which 
they should especially avoid. 





Suort-Horn Carrie.—We are informed that GrorGE 
Vain, Esq., of Troy, has lately purchased of Messrs. 
Laturop, of South-Hadley, Mass., eight Short-horn 
cows and heifers. This herd has been well known for 
several years, and has comprised excellent animals. We 
are told that those purchased by Mr. Vai are mostly 
descended from across made with the bull Yorkshire- 
man, bred by the late Tos. Bares, and imported by Mr. 
Corr, of Pennsylvania. We may say in this connection, 
also, that Mr. Vain reserved, at his late sale, fourteen 
head of his former herd—numbering most of his imported 
cows and their immediate offspring, by the bulls Duke 
of Wellington and Meteor. He will continue to use 
Meteor and Fortune until he shall recieve a bull of the 
‘* Duchess tribe” from England—having already sent 
out an order for such an one, as well as for two more 
heifers of the same family. We are glad to see that his 
enterprize and zeal continue unabated. 





Mow1na Macuine.—Mr. Morcar Butter, of New- 
Hartford, Oneida county, informs us that he has used 
Ketchums’s mowing machine for two seasons, and can 
cut with it an acre of grass per hour, with one pair of 
horses; that it cuts ‘‘as smooth as any farmer could 
wish ;” leaves the grass spread evenly over the ground; 
that it will cut lodged grass, and that which is fine at 
bottom. He states that it is manufactured by G. W. 
Auten & Co., Buffalo. Price $100 to $115. 





Toe Vermont Stare Farr at Middlebury, on the 
10th and 11th September, will afford an excellent op- 
portunity for seeing Black-Hawk and other stocks of 
horses—it being the intention of the breeders to make 
a full display on that occasion. A great gathering will 
also be made of the different families of Merino sheep— 
both of recent importations, and the most noted descend- 
ants of former ones. 





GoosEBERRIES.—We are indebted to OLiver PHELpPs, 
Esq., of Canandaigua, for a basket of very superior goose- 
berries, of the White-smith variety. Mr. P. has al- 
ways had great success in the culture of this fruit ,—sel- 
dom having had any blight ; and he attributes the exemp- 
tion to the bushes being syringed with soap-suds, while 
the fruit is forming. 

Harrow anp GarpEn Rake.—We thank our New- 
Brunswick friend for his kindness in sending drawings 
of these implements. The harrow he describes would, 
we presume, work well on new or rough land, but we 
do not see that it has any advantages over the ‘‘ im- 
proved Scotch harrow,” of which we may furnish a cut. 
The rake is similar to one in use here. 








(> The fancy in the poultry line, will find the Span- 
ish fowls advertised by Mr. Loverr, the genuine arti- 


Cattle Shows and Fairs this Autamn. 


STATE EXHIBITIONS. 
NEW-YORK.—To be held at Rochester—all articles to be entered 
and to be on the ground before 12 o’clock on Twesday, Sept. 16. On 
Wednesday the exhibition will be open only to the Judges, Guests, 
and Members of the Society—(any person can become a member by 
the payment of $1.) On Thursday and Friday, it will be open to all. 
Tickets of admission, 12} cents. 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE, New-York—Oct. 1, the Fair at Cas- 
tle Garden will open to visitors at 8 P. M.,—6th, special exhibition of 
Dahlias and Roses at Castle Garden—7th, testing of Plow at White 
Piains—8th, plowing and spading match at White Plains—15th, 16th, 
17th, cattle show at Madison Cottage, corner of Fifth avenue and 
Twenty-third street. Entries may be made on the 13th, 14th, and 
15th, on the ground, or at any time previous by addressing A. Chan- 
dier, Cor. Sec., 351 Broadway—16th, anniversary address, in the 
evening, by Dr. Cuaries T. Jackson, of Boston. 
VERMONT.—In pursuance of a call made by over two hundred 
of the agriculturists and raisers of stock in this State, a public meet- 
ing was holden at Middlebury, on the 16th June, 1851, at which it 
was resolved that a State Fair be holden at Middlebury, on the 10th 
and 11th days of September next. The main object of the Fair is to 
make an exhibition of our stock, our cattle, our horses, and our sheep. 
The public may be assured that the best specimens of Black Hawk 
colis, Morgan, Hamiltoman, and Exclipse stock, and of French and 
Spanish Merino, and other breeds of sheep, the best Durham, Ayr- 
shire, Hereford, and Devonshire cattle, will be exhibited, and also the 
best specimens of native cattle, including oxen, cows, and young 
cattle. Officers and committees were appointed to carry the above 
resolution into effect—President, Hon. F. Hotsroox, Brattleborough 
—Secretary, Maj. E. R. Wricut, Middlebury. 
NEW-HAMPSHIRE.—The State Fair is to be holden at Man- 
chester—time not stated. 

RHODE-ISLAND.—At Providence Sept. 10, 11, 12. 

GEORGIA.—At Macon, Oct. 29, 30, 31. 

OHIO.—At Columbus, Sept. 24th, 25th, and 26th. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—At Harrisburgh, in October. 

CANADA WEST.—Grand Provincial Exhibition at Brockville, 
Sept. 24, 25, 26th. 

State Fairs are also to be held in Maryland and Michigan, but at 
what time and places we are uninformed. 


NEW-YORK COUNTY SOCIETIES. 
OxeE1pa.—At Utica, Sept. 9, 10, 11 and 12. 
Saratoca.—At Mechanicsville, Sept. 9, 10, and 11. 
Essex.—At Elizabetown, Sept. 17 and 18. 
Lewis.—At Turin, Sept. 10,11. Address by Hon. Horatio Sry- 
mouR of Utica. 
Cayuca.—At Auburn, Oct. 1, 2. 
GREENE.—At Coxsackie, Sept. 24, 25. 
OsweEco—At Oswego, Sept. 10, 11. 
FarMeEr’s Society of Otsego county, at Louisville, Sept. 25, 26. 
JEFFERSON.—At Watertown, Sept. 10, 11. 
Dutcuess.—At Washington Hollow, Oct. 1, 2. 


oh 
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Albany Prices Current. 








ALBany, August 11. 

Fiovr.—The demand for flour during the month has been very 
limited; the trade buying only for immediate wants, and that from 
the East and River being very light. Quotations show a decline in 
prices, and the tendency is still downward. Accounts from all sec- 
tions of the Union, almost without an exception, unite in stating 
that the new crop of wheat will be more than an average one, and 
that the quality will be excellent. This will be so more especially 
with our own State, the samples already shown, bearing evidence 
of the excellence of the crop, and those shown in this city from 
Maryland, Virginia and North Carolina, in plumpness and bright- 
ness, compare favorably with the best samples of Genesee. Of the 
condition ¢f the Canadian wheat crop, of which we had such boun- 
tiful supplies, we have heard but little, and that is favorable. The 
low prices at which flour now rules has attracted the attention of 
shippers, and notwithstanding the depressed state of the English mar- 
ket for breadstufis, large shipments are making from New-York, the 
quantity sent forward since the 1st of July, from New-York alone, 
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being 308,788 bris. of flour and 225,537 bushels of wheat, against 
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77,995 brls. of flour and 100 -bushels-of wheat, for the corresponding 
period of last year. The quotations in Liverpool on 26th ult. were, 
Western Canal 19s. 6da20s. 6d., Canadian 20s. 6da21s. 6d., Philadel- 
phia 20s. 6da22s., Baltimore, &c. 20s. Gda22s., Ohio 2Wa2is. The 
sales here during the month have been about 26,00 bris., closing at 
$3.75a$3.87} for Illinois, Wisconsin and common Michigan, $3.8724 
for straight State and good Michigan, $4.06a4.12 for Ohio, and $4.06a 
4.18 for Genesee ; fancies and extra rule irregularly from $4.50 to 
$4.25. 

Gratn.—The crop of new wheat of this State is now coming to 
market; the first sales were made on Friday last; both lots were 
afloat; one, a parcel of 1600 bushels from Wayne co., sold at 106c., 
for milling here, and the other, 1000 bushels, part of a load of 2600 
bushels, from Onondaga county, sold at 106c. to go East. The first 
sale of new Genesee wheat last year was made on the Sthof August 
at 130c. to arrive, but the first sale made afloat was on the 9th of 
August, 1400 bushels Wayne county, at 128c. In 1849 the first sale 
was made at 133}c.; flour selling here both years at the times men- 
tioned, at $5.75a5.87 for pure Genesee; the same quality of flour can 
to-day be purchased at $4.06}a$41.183. The other sales of wheat 
during the month were at 92}c. for White Ohio, 100c. for Michigan 
slightly mixed with Genesee, and 107a10Sc. for Genesee; the sales 
reached 10,000 bushels. 

In Rye we have no sales to report. Oats have fallen off both in 
supply and demand; the receipts of Western during the season, have 
been to a fair extent, but the bulk of the arrivals have been in an un- 
sound condition; the sales during the month have been about 150,000 
bushels, closing at 40a41c. for fair to good samples of Western, and 
42a43c. for State. Corn continues to come forward very freely, es- 
pecially Western Mixed, the greater portion of which is in an un- 
sound condition and prices for this description range from 44a53c. for 
heated and damaged; the sales of the month add up 250,000 bushels 
including damaged, quoted above, and 55} for Western mixed an 
yellow round. The new crop of Barley is represented to be in good 
condition. Some samples have already been exhibited and contracts 
for futtire delivery made, but not to any greatextent; the recent sales 
to arrive are 4,000 bushels two rowed, Jefferson county, to arrive by 
the first boats, at 75c., and 3,000 do. four rowed from Niagara county, 
to arrive by Sth Sept., at 70c. The quotations at Liverpool, on 26th 
ult., were, Wheat, white Genesee, 6a6s. 1d. per 70 Ibs.; mixed do. 
5s. 6da5s. 9d.; red do. 5s. 2da5s. 6d.; white Canadian 6s. 2da6s. 
10d.; red do. 5s, Sda5s. 10d. Indian Corn, white, per 480 Ibs. 29a30s, 
mixed do. 26s. 3da27s.; yellow flat 26s. 6da27s., and do. round 26s 
6da27s. 6d. 

Frep.—The sales are about 40,000 bushels at 10c. for bran, 15a 
17} for second quality and 100106} for fine. 

Wuiskey.—The supply during the month for this market has been 
rather moderate; the sales have been about 600 bris.; the market 
closes at 23}a233 for Ohio, 233 for State and 24c. for S. P. bris. 

PLasTER.—Quotations for Nova Scotia are steady at $2.25, with 
free sales. 

Hops.—The quantity in market is very light; sales are making of 
the crop of 1850 at 55a60c. 

Provistons.—The : etail demand is steady and quotations are un- 
changed ; we quote new mess pork $15a15.50, do. prime $13. Beef, 
mess $10a10.50 and $6a6.25 for prime. Hams, 8$al0c. for smoked, 
aud 7a7}$c. for shoulders in pickle, hams 7aSc., and shoulders 6a6}c. 
Lard 9a94c. Butter, 12atdc. for State. Cheese 5a7c. Included in 
the sales were 7500 lbs. pickled hams for California p nt, and 50 bis 
lard 9}c. 

Sa.tt.—Bag salt is in steady demand at 9}c. for 20 Ibs. and Se. for 
14 lbs. 


Woor.—The operations in this market have beeh on a limited 
scale; tle tendency of prices of all grades is downward. A sale 
of 10,000 lbs. medium fleece on private terms is the only transaction 
which has come to our notice. 











New-York State Fair 
In Rochester, Sept. 15th, 16th, 17th, 18th and 19th. 


HE subscriber has been appointed local secretery, of the New- 

York State Agricultural Society at Rochester. Any inquiries re- 
specting matters connected with the arrangements of the show grounds 
for the Fair, may be addressed to me. 

Persons having articles for exhibition, who cannot accompany 
them to Rochester, can cousign them to me, aud t will see that they 
are taken proper care of, aud the necessary entries made at the 
business office. JAMES P. FOGG. 

Rochester, Aug. 1, 1851—2t. Local Secretary. 





SENECA LAKE HIGHLAND NURSERIES, 


Catharine, Chemnng €o., N. Y.,near Havana Depot, New-York and 
Erie Rallroad. 


i size Fruit Trees for Orchard planting, all kinds. Dwarf 
Trees for yards, of the Pear, Cherry, and Apple, bearing size. 
Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Deciduousand Evergreen. Climbers, 
Grape-vines, Raspberries, Gooseberries, Currants, Strawberries 
Cranberry vines, Green-house Plants, Roses, Dahlias. ‘The new. and 
unequaled fall and winter apples, Douse or Hawley, and Wagener. 
Nursery Stock—Persons wishing trees.to plant or sell, are referred to 
this fall’s Descriptive Catalogue, for the great and unequaled induce- 
ments offered, as to PRICE and QUALITY, which will be furnished 
gratis, on application by mail. 

Packages amounting to $10, will be sent free of charges, on the 
Erie Railroad, to New-York and Dunkirk, or any intermediate sta- 
ton. Sept. 1, 1851—1t. E. C. FROST. 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees, at Cleveland, Ohio. 


GIRTY & ELLIOTT. 
[He collection of trees offered for sale by us this fall, has been 
selected and grown with great care. It embraces a large vari- 
ety, includmg all the best varieties of Fruits; as well as all the new 
Shrubs, Roses, Evergreens, &c., &c., that have been brought into 
nouce for a few years past. 


Standard Pears of one, two and three years growth. 
do 





Dwarf do do do do 

Standard Apples, do do do do 
Dwarf do do do do do 
Standard Cherries, do do do do 
Dwarf do do do do do 


Plums, Apricots, Nectarines, Peaches, Grapes, Currants, Raspber- 

ries, Strawberries, Gooseberries; &c., &c. 
EVERGREENS, 

Of Norway Spruce, Deodar Cedar, Cedar of Lebanon, Tree Box, 
English Yew, Auricarian Pines, and Balsam Firs. Our stock is very 
good, and among them many of extra largesize. All the new Pines, 
Spruces, etc., ete., are on hand, and for sale, of common sizes. 

15,000 Balsam Firs, small—20,000 American Arbor Vite, small— 
1,500 yards Dwarf Box, for Border Edgings, very-fine and thick. 

Hardy Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Kalmias, &c. 

ROSES. 

A very large collection of Roses, and nearly all grown.on ‘their 
own roots, comprising the best selections of Remontants, Bourbons, 
Chinas, Teas, Moss, and climbing varieties. 

Green-house plats in variety, and at low prices, Catalogues will 
be issued, ready for delivery, on the Ist of September, and torward- 
ed gratis to post-paid applicants. GIRTY « ELLIOTT. 

Sept. 1—3t. 


Important to Farmers and Planters. 


Mr. Epiror—Through your columns, especial attention is invited 
to the following— 

T the next annual State Fair, to be holden at Rochester, in Sep- 
tember next, I design to present for competition, a sinall Portable 
Steam Grist Mill (Conical Burr Stone) got up ina much more simple 
and cheap form than has ever before been exhibited; and challenge 
all manuiacturers of Mills to a test; and that I will operate one of 
these Cone Mills, on the Fair ground, with 25 per ceut less power 
than any other kind of mill that is made, doing the same amount of 

work in the same given time. CHARLES ROSS, 

Rochester, New-York. 


EXTRACT FROM THE TRANSACTIONS of the New-York 
State Agricultural Society, 1$18:—Another labor saving Maehine, 
useful to the stock feeder, was offered in a Portable Grist Mill, with 
Burr Stone, horizontally placed, and capable of grinding seven busli- 
els of food per hour. 

As ground food for cattle leads to rapid fattening, these and such 
like Machines, may well claim the Farmer’s attentive consideration. 

B. P. JOHNSON, Secretary. 








Agricultural Rooms, Albany, September 23d, 1850.--C. Ross,— 
Dear Sir :—In 1849, the Committee suys, “that your Portable Grist 
Mill, performs well, and has been so often commended, that this Com- 
mittee think they cannot add to its reputation. 

B. P. JOHNSON, 
Secretary N. Y. State Ag. Society. 

N. B.—This Mill has taken the highest premium at the State Fair, 
for the last four years, it having been exhibited and worked by horse 

wer, at Saratoga, Buifalo, Syracuse and Albany. 

From the Georgia Telegraph —Extract from Ex-Governor Troup, 
“ Communication.’? Mr. Editor:—Valdorta, Laurens county Geor- 
gia.—I have tried the Patent Conical Burr Stone Mill, for grinding 
Corn, and have found it to answer admirably. No Planter that isnot 
in the vicinity of a public Mill, ought to be without one, if he can af- 
ford to purchase, and his family is sufficiently large to require the use 
of it, otherwise I would suggest that'several Farmers of a neighbor- 
hood, should unite to purehase one, in common, which being estab- 
lished in a central position, would be accessible to all. 

Very respectfully, G. M. TROUP. 

{>> Any furtner information may. be obtained by letter, post-paid, 
or by calling on CHARLESS ROSS, Curtis’ Buildings, Rochester, 
New-York. Sept. 1—I1. 


Colman’s European Agriculture. 


UROPEAN AGRICULTURE, from personal observation, by 

‘4 Hexry Cotman, of Massachusetts. Two large octavo vols. 

Price, when neatly bound, the same as published in Nos., $5. For 
sale at the office of THE CULTIVATOR. 
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GUANO. ; 
as subscriber has just received his supply of Peruvian Guano 
by ship Diadem, put up in bags weighing about 160 Ibs. each, at 
2} cents per lb. GEO. H. BARR, 
Sept.1—1t. State Agricultural Warehouse, 25 Cliff-st., N. Y. 


HORSE POWERS. 
MERY’S, KELL’S, and WHEELER’S Railway Horse POW- 
ERS, for sale at the 
STATE AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 
No. 25 Chiff-street, New-York. 


Devon Bull for Sale. 

(Tse subscriber will sell at auction, at the State Fair, Rochester, 

(if not previousty disposed of,) his prize Devon Ball He is five 
years old the past spring,—received the first prize of the N. Y. State 
Ag. Society, as the best Devon buil, in 1849. He was from an un- 
ported cow, and by a bull bred by Mr. Patterson, of Maryland. He 
is docile, and good tempered—is in sound health, and in every res- 
pect a good specimen of this esteemed breed. 

R. H. VAN RENSSELAER, 
Sept. 1—1t. Merris, Otsego county, N. Y. 


TO WOOL GROWERS. 

BF igom subscriber would again solicit the attention of those who 

wish to improve their stock of sheep to his flock of Merinoes, 
believing them to be equal to any, producing as much wool of a good 
quality, trom a given amount of feed, as any flock that can be found. 
His flock consists of ewes and a few bucks. Bred pure from the im- 
portatton of Consul Jarvis—bucks and ewes bred trom Jarvis’ ewes 
and a French Merino buek purchased of J. A. ‘Tainter, Esq. Also a 
lot of lambs from an Atwood buck. ‘Those wishing to purchase wili 
do well to call and examine before purchasing elsewhere. Prices 
will be made reasonable to suit customers. For further particulars 
inquire of the subscriber. A. H. AVERY. 

Galway, Saratoga co., Sept. 1—1t.* 


. 
Superior Cultivated Bell Cranberry Plants. 
HIS new variety of the Cranberry, grown and cultivated upon 
ordinary upland, is intended expressly for garden and field cul- 
ture, beng extremely hardy, vigorous and productive well suited to 
almost any soil and location. 

The vines can be seut to any part of the United States in the root, 
carefully packed in boxes at $7 per thousand or can be furnished 
growing in ornamental pots forming a beautiful ornament for the 
window, garden, or Greenhouse. Price $2 per pot. 

Persons wishing for plants should order previous to the first of 
October next. Full printed directions accompany the plants. 

Circulars giving full information, or specimen plants sent gratis, to 
all post paid applicauts. Address F. B. FANCHER, Gen. Agent., 

Sept. J—2t.* Horticulturist, Lansiugburgh, New-York. 


IMPORTED DEVON BULL FOR SALE. 


HE subscribers will offer for sale at the auction held on the clo- 
sing day o: the State Agricultural Society’s Show, at Rochester, 
in September next, (if not previously disposed of,) their thorough 
bred imported north Devon bull ** Megunticuok,’’ which took the first 
prize at the fair of the American Institute in October, 1850. 
Megunticook is now five years old, and was purchased by us from 
George Turner, of Barton, near Exeter, England, in the autumn of 
1848, by whom he had been used the previous season. He was bred 
by Mr. Baker, of Devonshire, out of a cow got by * Silifant,’’ one of 
James Quarterly’s best animals, for wiich he got 100 guineas :—sire 
Prince Albert, which took the first prize at the Royal Ag. Soc. Show 
at Southampton in 1846; and was afterwards su.d by Mr. Turner to 
the French government for 120 guineas. He is avery sure getter; 
and uncommouly gentle. W.P. & C.S. WAINWRIGHT. 
Sept. 1, 1850—I1. * Rhinebeck, Dutchess county. 


HURDLE FENCE FOR FARMERS. 

NEW and improved fence, much superior to anything of the 

kind now in use, formed of wrought-iion, possessing therein an 
unusual degree of elasticity and strength; when properly constructed 
and well placed, they will endure for years and never need repuir. 
The improvement consists in the mode of security. The rails or 
wires instead of the eyes used in the older kinds through which the 
bolts pass to bind and strengthen the fabric, the fence is now made in 
sectional parts with slats in the posts so arranged that when in place 
they break joints with each other. ‘This slat in one section ex- 
tends upwards and in the other downwards and each rail is furnished 
with a loop or dead eye, turned on each end, which prevents it from 
passing through the slats. The usual screw is placed a distance of 
about three hundred feet apart and the entire fence may be tightened 
and prepared on the ground before itis set up. The iron clamps, foot of 
each post, are so turned as to present a flat surface of resistance to the 
earth Price $1.50 per rod, 124 cents additional if painted. For sale by 
the pafentee agent,—where samplescan be seen. A. LONGETT, 
Office of the State Agricultural Warehouse, 

No. 25 Cliff-street, New-York 


PARTNER WANTED. 

bby >= advertiser has one of the best vegetable farms in New-Eng- 
land, aud is desirous of obtaining a partner to take an equal in- 
terest in the raising of vegetables, the farm having been devoted to 
that purpose for some time past—scme 60 acres are now heavily 
cropped with summer and winter vegetables, and the sales from the 
farm will amount to about $7,000 this year. An active single young 
man that can furnish $3,000 would be preferred. ‘The farm is within 
a very short d.stance of a market that takes all the produce of the 
place at high prices. Any genlemen wishing to establish a son in 
a safe agricultural business would find this a good opportunity. Ad- 
dress B. H., Office Albany Cultivator. Sept. 1—1t. 
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Golden Australian Wheat, 


AISED by Samuel L. Thompson, Esq., on Long Island, for sale 
in lots to suit_ purchasers. ‘ 
CANADA WHITE FLINT, asuperior article, also Mediterranean 
and Red wheat, for sale by GEO. H. BARR, 
Sept.1—lt. State Agricultural Warehouse, 25 Cliff-st., N. Y. 


Highland Nurseries, Newburgh, N. Y. 


A SAUL & CO. have the ——_ to announce to their patrons 
e and the public in general, that their stock of 

FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, &c., 
which they offer forsale the coming autumn, is of the very best quali- 
ty i and embraces everything in their line that can be procured m the 
trade. 

Dealers and planters of trees on a large scale, will be treated with 
on/as liberal terms, as can be done by any establishment of reputa- 
tion in the country; they flatter themselves that for correctness of 
nomenclature of truits, (which is a serious consideration to planters) 
that their stock is as nearly perfect as can be, having all been propaga- 
ted on their own grounds, from undoubted sources, under the personal 
supervision of Mr. Saul. 

They have propagated in large quantities, all the leading and stand- 
ard varieties, which are proved to be best adapted for general cuitiva- 
tion, especiaily those recommended by the American Pomo!ogical 
Congress, at its several sessions, as well as all novelties, and certain 
kinds particularly suited to certain sections and localities of the Union, 
and the Canadas. 

Their stock of Pear trees is the largest they have ever had to offer 
for sale, and among the largest in the cowitry, and consists of over 
50,000 saleable trees. 

‘The stock of Apple trees is also very large, as wellas Plums, Cher- 
ries, Apricots, Peaches, Nectarines, and Quinces, also-Grape-vines, 
Gooseberry, Currant, Raspberry, and Strawberry plants in great 
variety, &c. &c. ; 

Also Pears on Quince, Cherry on Mahaleb and Apple on Paradise 
stocks, for pyramids and dwarfs for garden culture, and of which 
ae is a choice assortment of the kinds that succeed best on those 
stocks. 


Deciduous and Evergreen Ornamental Trees and Shrubs. 


100,000 Deciduous and Evergreen Ornamental Trees, embracing 
all the well known kinds suitable for street planting, of extra size; 
such as Sugar and Silver Maple, Chinese Ailanthus, Horse Chestnut, 
Catalpa, European and American Ash, Upright lenuscus leaved Ash, 
Upright goid barked Ash, Flowering Ash, ‘Three Thorned Acacia, 
Kentucky Coffee, Silver Abele Tree, American and European Bass- 
wood or Linden, American and European Elm in several varieties, 
&c. Also all the more rare and select, as well as well known kinds 
suitable for Arboretums, Lawn and door-yard planting, &c.; such as 
Deodar and Lebanon Cedars; Auracaria or Chilian Pine ; Cryptome- 
ria japonica; the different varieties of Pmes, Firs, Spruces, Yews, 
Arborviteas, &c. 

WEEPING TREES.—New Weeping Ash, (Fraxinus lentiscifo- 
lia pendula,) the old Weeping Ash, gold barked Weeping Ash, Weep- 
ing Japanese Sophora, Weeping Elms (of sorts,) Umbrella Headed 
Locust, Weeping Mountain Ash, Weeping Willow, Large Weepin 
Cherry, Weeping Birch, Weeping Beech, &c. &c.; together wi 
every variety of rare Maple, Native and Foreign; Flowering Peach 
Almond and Cherry; Chestuuts, Spanish and Aimerican; Purple ar 
Copper Beech; Judas Tree, Larch, Gum Tree, Tulip Tree, Osage 
Orange, Paulownia, Mountain Ash, (American and European,) Mag- 
nolias of sorts, with many other things—imcluding some 200 varieties 
of Shrubs, Vines, Climbing and Garden Roses in great variety; such 
as Hybrid Perpetuals or Remoutants, Hybrid China, Hybrid Bourbon, 
Hybrid Damask, Hybrid Provence, Bourbon, Tea, China, Noiseétte 
and Prairie Roses; also Herbaceous plants in great variety, &c. &c. 
for which see Catalogue, a new edition of which is just issued, and 
will be forwarded to all post-paid applicants. 

A large quantity of Arborvite for Screens, and Buckthorn 
Osage tor Hedge plants. . 

Newburgh, Sept. 1, 1851—2t. 








To Farmers, Gardeners and Nurserymen. 

HE Lodi Manufacturing Co. offer for sale a freshly prepared ar- 

ticle of Poudrette for fall use. It will be found a cheap, handy 

and lasting manure upon grass preceded by wheat or rye, also upon 

turneps, celery, &c. It has becn found of great use upon lawns as a 

top dressing, and grass lands generally. It has also received great 

commendation for its efficacy upon trees and shrubs, particularly 

Evergreens and ornamental trees. Reference is made to A. J. Down- 

ing, Esq., B. M. Watson, Plymouth, J. M. Thorburn & Co. and others 
—also to the following letter: 


Extract from a Letter of Hon. Daniel Webster, dated 
Wasuinoton, March 19, 1850. 


“If I neglect the annual purchase of some of this article, my 
gardener is sure to remind me of it. He thinks it almost indispensa- 
ble, within his garden fence; but there are uses, outside the garden, 
for which it is highly valuab!e, and cheaper, I think, than any other 
manure, at your prices. A principal one, is the enrichment of lawns 
and pleasure grounds, in grass, where the object is to produce a fresh 
and vigorous growth in the spring. Our practice is to apply it when 
we go to town in the autumn, and we have never failed to see its 
effects in the Spring.”’ 

Price of Poudretie $1.50 per bbl. for any number over six barrels 
—and of Poudrette for shrubs, $2.00 per bbl. for any quantity—in 
both cases delivered free of cartage on board of vessel in New-York. 

{>> Five shares of stock for sale in the Lodi Manufacturing Co. 
Dividend payable in Poudrette. Apply to the LODI MANUFAC- 
TURING COMPANY, 74 Cortlandt st., New-York. 


Sept. 1—21. 
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Mediterranean Wheat. 


ee reputation this wheat has obtained for a few years past, has 
put it beyond doubt, that it is the very best variety for our climate 
and soil—being so early, it entirely escapes the ravages of the Fly. 
We have now a choice lot on hand, and offer for sale, at the Albany 
Agricultural Warehouse and Seedstore, 369 & 371 Broadway, Alba- 
ny. EMERY & CO. 


THE WATER CURE JOURNAL. 


NEW Volume of this “ Journal of Health’? commences in 
July, 1851. Subscribers should send in their names at once. 
The Philosophy and Practice of Hydropathy, Physiology and Ana- 
tomy of the Human Body, Dietetics, Physical Education, the Chem- 
istry of Life, and all other matters relating to Life, Health, and Hap- 
piness, will be given in this Journal. We believe that man may 
olong his life much beyond the number of years usually attained. 
We propose to show how. Published monthly, at One Dollar a year, 
in advance. Please address ali letters, post-paid, to 
FOWLERS & WELLS, 
Aug. 1—2t. 131 Nassau street, New-York. 


PARKER & WHITE, 


ANUFACTURERS of Garden Implements and Farm Ma- 
chines, and growers and Importers of SEEDS and TREES, 
$ and 10 Gerrish Block, Blackstone-st., Boston. April 1—tf. 


Best Fruit Book. 


Sent by Mail free of postage. 


J. THOMAS’ American Fruit Culturist, with 300 illustrations, 
e new (6th) Edition just published, price $1.00, on receipt of which 
-paid, we will forward a copy by mail, to any P. O. inthe United 
States, free of postagg. Address 
July 1—3t. DERBY & MILLER, Auburn, N. Y. 
Youatt’s Great Work on the Horse. 
Sent by Mail, post-paid. 
OW ready, a new edition of ‘ Youatt on the Ssructure and Dis- 
cases of the Horse, with their Remedies,” also practical rules 
to buyers, breeders, breakers, &c., brought down to 1819 by W. C. 
Spooner, the celebrated English Veterinary Surgeon, to which is pre- 
fixed an account of the breeds in the U. 8., by H. 3. Randall, Esq., 
with 55 illustrations—price $1,50, on receipt of which post-paid (if 
mailed in presence of P. M., at our risk,) we will forward the 
work, postage paid to any P. O. in the U. States. Address, post-paid, 
July 1—3t. DERBY & MILLER, Auburn, N. Y. 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees, &c. 


_ subscribers solicit the atteniion of Nurserymen, Orchardists, 
and Amateurs, to their present large and fine stock of Nur-ery 
articles. 

Standard Fruit Trees for Orchards—Thrifty, well grown and hand- 
some, of all the best varieties. 

Dwarf Trees for Gardens—The largest stock in the country, and the 
most complete. 

Dwarf Pear Traes—Our collection consists of well known leading 
varieties, and numbers more than 150,000 saleable trees. The 
superiority of these, being grown in this country, over imported 
trees, is well known to every intelligent cultivator. Nothing in 
fact in this country, can equal our collectionof Pear Trees; they 
can be had from one to four years growth, some of which are 
now covered with fruit. 

Dwarf Apple Trees—We cultivate in large quantities, the best and 
handsomest varieties of Apples on Doucain and Paradise stocks, 
for Dwarf and Pyramids, and can furnish them in large quanti- 
ties from one to two years growth. 

Dwarf Cherry Trees—All the leading varieties are cultivated, on 
Mahaleb stocks, extensively. We can furnish by hundred and 
thousand, from one to two years growth. 

Cherry Currant—The largest variety known. Upwards of 1000 plants 
on hand. 

English Gooseberries—All the bost sorts. 

Large Fruited Monthly Raspberry, that gives a crop of fine Fruit in 
the Autumn. 

Strawberrics—A\\ the best sorts. 

Ornamental Shade Trees—Of good size for Streets, Parks, &c., large 
and well grown. 

Choice Trees and Shrubs, for lawns and pleasure grounds, including 
all the finest new and rare articles recently introduced. 

Hardy Evergreen Tress—Norway, Spruce and Balsam Fir, of small 
size in large quantities, and a moderate supply of large ones, be- 
sides nearly Ffty new and rare Evergreens, including Deodar 
Cedar, Cedar of Lebanon, Chili Pine, Cryptomeria or Japan 
Cedar, Himalayan Spruce, &e. &c. 

Roses, Paonies—A large and complete collection, including the finest 
novelties. 

Phloxes—A collection of upwards of 60 varieties, including 30 new 
varieties imported last spring. 

Dahlias—Upwards of 100 select varieties, including the finest Eng- 
lish prize flowers of 1849 and 1850. 

Tie followiug catalogues, giving full information as regards terme, 
prices, &c. will be sent gratis, to all who apply by post-paid letters, 
or at the office : 

Ist. A general descriptive catalogue. 

2d. A wholsale catalogue. 

3d. Catalogue of Select Green-House Plants. 

4th. A special catalogue of Dablias and Bedding Plants for 1851. 

ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Mount Hope Garden and Nurseries, Rochester. N. Y. 
August 1, 1951—21. 























SAXTON’S COTTAGE AND FARM LIBRARY, 
Volume First now ready. 

Ts Cottage Bee-keeper: or, Suggestions for the Practical Man- 

agement of Amateur and Cottage Apiaries, on scientific princi- 
ples, with an appendix of notes, chiefly illustrative. By a country 
Curate. Price 50 cents. To be followed by others, forming the most 
complete Series of PRACTICAL AND USEFUL BOOKS that has 
been offered to the American public for many years. 

Aug. 1—2t. C. M. SAXTON, 152 Fulton, st., N. Y. 


ANALYTICAL LABORATORY, 


Yale College, New-Haven, Connecticut. 
JOHN P. NORTON, Proressor oF ScrenriFic AGRICULTURE. 


HIS Laboratory is now fully organised for instruction in all 
branches of analyses connected with the examination of soils 
manures, minerals, ashes, animal and vegetable substances, &c. Full 
courses are given in each of these departments, and also m general 
Chemistry, both organic and inorganic. 

Students can thus fit themselves to become instructors in the vari- 
ous branches of Chemistry, or to apply so much of that and kindred 
sciences as may be necessary to the practical pursuit of agriculture 
or manufacturing. The demand for teachers and Professors in the 
various branches of chemistry, especially Agricultural, is now great 
and increasing, so that this is now a fair field for those who have a 
taste for such pursuits. 

A course of Lectures on Scientific Agriculture, by Professor Nor- 
ton, commences in January of each year, and continues for two and 
a half months. This course is designed especially for the practical 
farmer, and has given great satisfaction to those who have attended 
it in previous years. It embraces a’plain connected outline of the 
leading points in improved agriculture, treating in succession of the 
composition of the soil, the plant and the animal; of their connections 
with each other, and of all the improvements in cultivation, manur- 
ing, feeding and fattening, which have been adopted in the best agri- 
cultural regions. This course is made so plain and practical, that the 
farmer who attends it can understand the whole, and apply it in his 
own. experience. 

More can be learned by attendance upon such lectures, by reading 
in connection with them, and by associating with others who are also 
desirous of obtaining a better knowledge of their profession than in 
years away from such advantages. The young farmer learns to 
think for himself, to see that a practice is not necessarily right be- 
cause it is old, to understand the reasons for all that he does, and with 
this increase of knowledge is better able to make farming profitable 
as well as interesting. 

Board and lodging may be procured at from $2 to $3 per week, and 
the Ticket for the Lecture is E10 

In connection with the Lecture isa short Laboratory course, by 
means of which those who desire it, are taught to test soils, manures, 
marls, &c., in a simple way, and to make many elementary exami- 
— of a highly useful character. The charge for this course is 

25. 

To those students who go through the full Laboratory course, the 
charge is about $200 per annum, and they can be admitted at any pe- 
riod of the year at a proportional charge. 

For further information apply to Prof. Joun P. Norton, New-Ha- 
ven, Conn. June 1, 1851—8st. 


DRAIN TILE WORKS, ALBANY. 
60 Lancaster Street, west from Medical College. 


HE subscribers are manufacturing a superior article of Drain 
Tile of different sizes and shapes at prices from $14 to $20 per 
thousand pieces, which are used for land draining. The Tile are 
over one foot in }ength and formed to admit the water at every joint, 
effectually draining the land from 12 to 20 feet each side of the drain. 
1000 Tile will lay 1200 feet of drain, being the cheapest and most 
durable article used. We have on hand Tile sufficiently large and 
well calculated for Cellar, Cistern, Yard and Sink drains, from 2 to 
25 cents per foot. Call at our office, and at the Agricultural Stores 
at Boston, Providence, Springfield, Hartford, New-Haven, Bridge- 
port, New-York, Newark, Philadelphia, Alexandria, Baltimore, 
Schenectady, Utica, Syracuse and Rochester, and examine the article’ 
July 1—4t. A. 8. BABCOCK & CO., Albany. 


DRAIN TILES. 
HE STATEN ISLAND DRAINAGE TILE COMPANY are 
nowprepared to supply Agriculturists with the above named tiles 
of the most approved patterns. 
2 inch pipes, one foot in length, per thousand, $9 00 
Qh do do do do 10 00 
3 do do do do 12 00 
And pipes and Horse-shoe Tiles of all sizes, at corresponding prices 
The establishment is at Latourette’s Point, Fresh Kills, near Rich 
mond, Staten Island, and boats drawing four feet water can enter the 
yard and load at the kilns. Address 
‘ H. K. BALL, Stapleton, §. I. 
The Tiles will be found on sale at A B. ALLEN & CO.’S, Nos. 
189 and 191 Water-Street, N. Y., and at GEO. H. BARR’S State 
Agricultural Warehouse, No. 25 Cliff-Street, New-York. 
Staten-Island, Aug. 1—tf. 


MANURES. 

ERUVIAN GUANO at 2} cents per lb. 

Rone Dust. Sawings, Shavings, and Crushed, at $2.25 per bbL 
Bone Black, or Burnt Bones, at $3 per hogshead. 
Bone Waste, or Bone Manure, at 1} cents per |b. 
Sugar House Scum, or Bullock’s Blood, at $2,50 per hogshead. 
Sulphate of Soda at 1 cents perlb; packages included at the above 
prices. For sale at the State Agricultural Warehouse 
June 1—4t. G. H. BARR, No. 25 Cliff-street, New-York. 
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Cottage Buildings, &c. 
HE AMERICAN ARCHITEC T—Now complete in 24 numbers, 
at 25 cents each single, or $5 for the work complete in numbers ; 
$6 bound in two vols—the whole containing 24 beautiful designs for 
country residences, with plans, elevations, and estimates, varyin 
from $600 to $5000. This is onc of the most desirable architectur 
books ever published in this country or England. : 
Also, THE AMERICAN STAIR BUILDERS’ GUIDE, in one 
vol. octavo, with numerous illustrations. Price $2. 
Published by C. M. SAXTON, 152 Fulton street, and for sale by 
all the booksellers. New-York, August 1—2t. 


GREAT PREMIUM BOOK. 
STEPHEN’S BOOK OF THE FARM. 
A Complete Guide to the Farmer. 


NEW and complete edition, revised and adapted to the use of 
Farmers in the United States, by 
J. 8. SKINNER. 
This Book contains about 1200 pages, and embraces 
EVERY SUBJECT OF IMPORTANCE, 
connected with Agriculture in all its branches, with nearly 
FIVE HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS 
on wood and steel, making it one of the most attractive and 
USEFUL BOOKS 
yet offered to the Farmers futhiscountry. Showing the best methods 
for acquiring a thorough knowledge of practical husbandry, with a 
portrait of the American Editor. 
The publisher makes the following liberal offer to Farmers and 
clubs in order that every one may possess this valuable EVERY DAY 
REFERENCE BOOK. 





Single copies bound in two vols. cloth,........+.++.. $1.00 
Two " A CHOU. ccc cocescescecvcssenes 7.00 
ee ies 0 we seesncteens bedgeesaéves 16.25 
Ten sal " ewes bevvoes pesvgeeans 30.00 
Single “ SWB di ccedcccctccseccess 4.50 
Two * fe Oe dobachewaess beeen 8.50 
Five 29 % TE" Gi sceaeseur eee iseaes 18.75 
Ten 7 nag Ot geatinncsenescar tae ae 


C. M.SAXTON, 
Agricultural Book Publisher, 
Aug. 1—2t. 152 Fulton st., New-York. 


Farm in the Genesee Valley for Sale. 


HE subscriber offers for sale his Farm of 212} acres, situated in the 
town of Avon, Livingston county, N. Y., and formerly known 
as the ‘Tompkins farm. 

On the premises there is a new dwelling house, in the Ornamental 
English Cottage style. The grounds are tastefully laid out with 
gravel walks and planted with shrubbery. The gardens contain 
choice varieties of peaches, grapes, &c., and the orchards the best 
grafied fruit. Attached are a carriage and ice house, barns and 
tenants houses. The farm is acknowledged to be one of the finest 
wheat farms in Western New-York. 

It has been for years under the most careful and judicious cultiva- 
tion—is highly improved and in a perfect state of repair. There are 
about 40 acres of woodland with superior timber. 

The Buffalo and Conhocton Railroad now in progress passes thro’ 
the town. The Genesee Telegraph line has an office in the place. 
The farm is distant about 3 miles from the Avon Sulphur Springs. 
This place offers inducements to purchasers. For further particulars 
apply to HENRY L. YOUNG, Avon, N. Y. 

Juiy 1—tf. 








FARM FOR SALE. 


HE subscribers offer for sale the farm, late the property of, and 
now occupied by Mr. Charles Van Eps, in the town of New- 
Scotland, Albany county. The farm is located about three-fourths 
of a mile southerly from the New-Scotland Church, and about seven 
miles from the city of Albany, by a good road. It contains one hun- 
dred acres of land, of the very best quality for grass or dairy purpo- 
ses. It isa good grain farm, but is peculiarly adapted to grass. It 
lies well and handsomely, as to exposure, roads, water, &c. It is all 
in a state of cultivation except a few acres of wood necessary for 
the farm; there is not three acres of waste land on it. The house is 
commodious and comfortable. The other buildings and fences are 
not as good as the farm would warrant, but are sufficient in number 
and size, and in tolerable repair. The premises will be sold in fee— 
free from quit or rent. Title good and terms easy. For further par- 
ticulars, address either of the subscribers. 
J. D. DEGRAFF, Fonda, 
D. C. SMITH, Schenectady. 
August 1—3t Executors of John J. Degraff, deceased. 


Extensive Sale of Real Estate in Virginia. 

N the 10th day of November, 1851, will be sold to the highest 
bidder, in Williamsburgh, 2787 acres of land belonging to the 
estate of the late John Maupin, lying between said city and James- 
town: 350 acres of which are highly improved, also about 100 acres 
of the richest meadow. The other portion is abundantly studded with 
valuable oak and pine timber easily accessible by water, a part of 
which lies on a navigable creek, where is located the brick work of 
aonce valuable manufacturing water mill, to which vessels may 
float, and which creek empties into James river, one mile distant 
therefrom. These lands will be sold in tracts to suit purchasers: also 
other real estate will then and there be sold, embracing most desira- 
ble houses and lots in said city and including a new and commodious 
brick store house and lot. See card pubiished, and address Wil- 

liamsburgh, Va. R. H. ARMISTEAD, 

Aug. 1—3t. Executor and Com 








HORSE POWERS AND THRESHERS. 


aE ocheornem, solicit the om of the farming emeatty 
© their extensive assortment of unsurpassed Horse Powers 
Threshers of all kinds now in use. 

ist. The Endless Chain or Railway Power, both for one and two 
horses, guaranteed to be the best ever made, both for strength, dura- 
bility, economy and utility, being constructed on scientific principles 
80 a8 to avoid all friction possible, thereby making them the lightest 
running power in the United States. 

2nd. The circular wrought Iron Power, calculated for one to six 
horses. A new and well approved article. 

3d. Iron Sweep Powers of our own manufacture, for one to four 
horses, a first rate machine that has always given the best satisfaction. 

4th. The Bogardus Power for one to four horses, a very compact 
machine and adapted to all kinds of work. They are made entirely 
of iron. In addition to the above, we have several other kinds of 
well approved powers, together with all the various kinds of 
under and over shot Threshing Machines ever made. Also the! 
and most complete assortment of Agricultural and Horticultural [m- 
plements, Field and Garden seeds to be found in the Union, all of 
which will be sold upon the best terms and at the lowest prices. Per- 
sons in want of any of the above articles will find it greatly to their 
advantage to call on us before purchasing elsewhere. 

JOHN MAYHER & CO., 
Aug. 1—tf. No. 197 Water street, New-York. 


IL. T. GRANT & Co’s 
‘ Patent Fan Miils and Grain Cradles. 


E continue to manufacture these Celebrated Mills and Cradles. 
Our Mills have been awarded seven First Premiums at the 
New-York State Fairs—three Silver Medals at the great American 
Institute in New-York—also at the State Fairs of Pennsylvania, Ma- 
ryland, Michigan and Ohio, and ata large number of County Fairs. 
They have never been awarded the second premiam—always the 
first, and they stand without a rival. We feel confident in reeom- 
mending them as the best in market. 

Our CRADLES have taken the First Premiums at two New-York 
State Fairs. We have made valuable improvements on them the last 
year, for which we have letters patent. They can be taken apart and 
packed in boxes, and put together again, with very little trouble, by 
almost any one. 

Orders solicited from, and work sent to any part of the United 
States. I. T. GRANT & CO. 

May 1—e.o.m.—6t. Junction P. O., Rens. Co., N. Y. 


Bickford & Hoffman’s Grain Drill. 


HIS drill is made and sold by the subscribers, at Macedon, Wayne 

Co., N. Y. Of the large number which they have sold, not one 

has failed to give satisfaction. Decisive testimonials can be furnished 

from a great number of our best and most eminent farmers, that this 

drill is more perfect as a whole than any other of the many good ones 
which have been used in the country. 

Since last year, we have added an IRON CASING to the gear 
work, to guard against the possibility of accideut; the drill tubes are 
disposed alternately in parallel rows, sowing the grain in rows seven 
inches apart, and greatly facilitating the passage of the drill tubes 
among stones and clods. They sow with perfect evenness, whether 
on a level or ascending or descending a hill, Every part is made of 
the very best materials, and with great neatness and durability 

(G> Of the great number sold, not one has been returned, although 
each is warranted to sow all kinds of grain with accuracy and with 
satisfaction to the purchaser..£)) Subject to this warrant, we respect- 
fully invite a free and full trial of the merits of this implement. 

For an editorial notice and figure of this drill, see the June num- 
ber of the Cultivator for this year, p. 209. 

PRICES—$65 for 7-tube drill; $75 for 9-tube drill, and $85 for 11- 
tube drill. All orders addressed to the subscribers, at Macedon 
Wayne Co., N. Y., thankfully received and promptly attented to, and 
shipments made at canal or railroad. BICKFORD& HOFFMAN. 

Macedon, Aug. 1, 1851—2t. 


FOWLS AND EGGS. 
HE great desire manifested in New-England for procuring good 
Poultry, has induced H. B. COFFIN, Newton, Mass., to pa 

particular attention to breeding and ca ata first rate stock. All 
persons desirous of having the purest and best to breed from, may de- 
pend upon being faithfully served. Among many kinds of Fowis for 
sale by him, are the following, which he is very particular in breed- 
ing. 











Shanghae—Forbes stock. 

Iinperial Chinese—Marsh stock. 

Cochin China—Coffin do 

White Shanghae do do 

Black Shanghae do do 

Golden Poland, or Spangled Hamburgh. 

Dealers in Fowls or Eggs for hatching, supplied upon liberal terms. 

Orders addressed to No. 5 Congress Square, Boston, will be promptly 
executed. Boston, Aug. 1, 1851—12t. 


A New Volume of the American Phrenological Journal. 
OMMENCES July 1, 1851. Now is the time to subscribe. De- 
voted to Phrenology, Physiology, Magnetism, Physiognomy, 
Mechanism, Education, Agriculture, the Natural Sciences, and Gen- 
eral Intelligence, profusely illustrated: it cannot fail to interest every 
class of readers. Every family, and especially all young men and 
women, should have a copy. It is printed on the first of every month 
at One Dollar a year. All letters should be post-paid, and directed 





FOWLERS & WELLS, 
131 Nassau street, New-Yor 


to 
Aug. 1—2t. 
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AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 
G. W.Girty.] Girty & Elliott, Cleveland, ([F. R. Exiorr. 


EEP constantly on hand and for sale, the largest collection of 

Agricultural Implements in the Western States. Every new 
pattern and improved implement is obtained and offered for sale as 
soon as manufactured. Farmers need have no occasion to send East 
for we can furnish everything desirable that is contained in any East- 
ern collection. Cleveland O., Sept. 1—2t. 


SEED WHEATS. 


OLDEN Australian, White Soules, Beaver Dam, White Flint, 
White Chaff Bearded and Mediterranean Seed Wheat, selected 
with care from fields where but the one variety was grown. For 
sale by GIRTY & ELLIOTT, 
Sépt. 1—2t. Cleveland, Ohio. 











To Farmers. 


HE advertiser offers for sale in fee, or on lease for 99 years, re- 
newable forever, four farms—containing from 150 to 180 each— 
located in Baltimore county, Maryland, 20 miles from the city of Bal- 
timore, on the York turnpike, and within one and a half miles of the 
Baltimore and Susquehaina railroad—all of them having been heavi- 
ly limed, and producing annually fine crops of corn, wheat, and 
Tass. 
For further particulars address JOHN MERRYMAN, Jun’r, Hay- 
fields, Cockeysville P. O., Baltimore county, Maryland. 
Sept. 1—1t.* 


Devon Cattle at Auction. 


WILL sell at auction, the 11th day of September, the last day of 

the State Show at Middlebury, the followimg Devon Stock: One 
3 year old Bull, bred by Stephen Atwood, of Connecticut. His 
grand sire and grand dam were imported. Two7 year old cows, 
and one 2 year old heifer, all in calf; 2 heifer calves One French 
Merino Buck, (perhaps two,) from Monsieur Cughnot’s flock, the 
best in France. WM. R. SANFORD. 

Orwell, Vt.. Sept. 1—1t. 
SPANISH FOWLS. 
HE subscriber has for sale several pair of this beautiful breed of 
fowls, warranted pure. Specimens will be exhibited at the State 


Fair at Rochester. J.M. LOVETT. 
Albany, Sept. 1—1t. 











FOR SALE. 
4 ULL Blood Shanghae Fowls, from a stock imported in the ship 
Canada, direct trom Shanghae in February last. All orders 
promptly executed. WM. BULL, 
Sept 1—2t.* Plymouth, Ct. 





HORSE POWER. 


YNRIVALLED Horse Powers of all kinds, guaranteed the best 

in the United States. 

1. The Endless Chain or Railway Power, of our own manufac- 
ture, both single and double geered, for one and two horses. These 
have never been equalled by any other manufacturer for lightness in 
running, strength, durability and economy. They are universally 
approved wherever they have been tried. 

2. The Bogardus Power, for one to four horses. These are com- 
pact and who ly of iren, and adapted to all kinds of work. 

3. Eddy’s cireular wrought iron large Cog Wheels, for one to six 
horses. A new and favorite Power. 

4. Trimble’s iron sweep Power for one to four horses. Warren’s 
ditto. A. RB. ALLEN & CO., 

March 1—tf. 189 & 191 Water street, New York. 





ELLWANGER & BARRY, 

Mount Hope Garden and Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y., 
ILL publish on first of August, a new wholesale 
price Catalogue, for fall of 1851, which will offer 
unusual inducements to purchasers of Nursery Stock in 
large quantities. Every person who intends purchasing 
in the ensuing fall, will find it to their advantage, (pre- 
vious to sending their orders elsewhere) to be in posses- 
sion of one of these catalogues, which will be furnished 

gratis to all post-paid applications or at the office. 

Rochester, N. Y., Aug. 1, 1851—2t. 


TO FRUIT GROWERS. 
Fo SALE by the subscriber, an extensive assortment of the best 
varieties of the Pear, Apple, Plum, Cherry and other Fruit 

Trees; also Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Evergreens &e. &e. 

Tulips in upwards of 200 choice varieties. 50,000 Buckthorn plants 
for hedges, one, two, and three years from the seed. 

Pear trees in a bearing state, and extra sized fruit trees, always for 
sale. Purchasers are invited to call and make their own selection. 

Sept. 1—2t. SAMUEL WALKER, Roxbury, Mass. 


Apple Trees for Orchards, 
For sale at the Nursery of J. J. THOMAS, Macedon, N. Y. 


ANY thousand trees of large size, (mostly 7 to 9 feet,) and of 
handsome and thrifty growth, including best standard sorts, 
and the bcst new varieties, and 


All Propagated from Bearing or Proved Trees, 
are offered for sale the present autumn. at Fifteen Dollars per hun- 
dred, or sixteen dollars if securely packed in wet moss and bound in 
strong mats, and delivered at canal or railway. The best selection 
y sorts will be made by the proprietor, in all cases where purchasers 
esire. 

Atso, an excellent assortment of proved and genuine Peach, Cher- 
ry, Plum, Pear, cud Apricot Trees, Raspberries, Strawberries, &c., 
add a carefully selected collection of the finest Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, Hardy Roses, and Herbaceous Perennial plants. 

All orders, accompanied with remittances, and directed. Macedon, 
Wayne co., N. Y., will be carefully and promptly atteuded to. 

Sept. 1—2t. 


New Staminate Strawberry. 


WALKER’S SEEDLING. 
apa new variety of the Strawberry is for sale and will be sent 
out, to applicants in the spring of 1852, price one dollar per do- 
zen. Orders.may be addressed to Samuel Walker, Roxbury, or ta 
Mr. Azell Bowditch, at the Massachusetts Horticultural Seed Store, 
School Street, Boston. 

The Fruit Committee of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
report of the variety as follows:—** WaLKER’s SEEDLING;’’ tis 
strawberry has now been fruited three years; it is a dark colored 
berry, of good size, a very abundant bearer, of high flavor, very fine 
quality, and it will be, it is believed an acquisition. It is a staminate, 
worthy, as the committee think, of an extended cultivation. Boston, 
June 28th, 1851. 

Fruit, Ornamental and Evergreen trees, shrubs, &c., for sale at the 
nurseries of SAMUEL WALKER, 

Sept. 1—6t. Roxbury, Mass. 


PREMIUM STRAWBERRIES. 
WM. R. PRINCE § CO., Linnean Botanic Garden and Nursery, 


+ 


Flushing, near New-York. 


HE following varieties, and others, at reduced rates, by the dozen 

_ or hundred, and Descriptive Catalogues sent to all post-paid ap- 
plicants. 

Charlotte, Crimson Pine, Primate, Profuse Scarlet, Primordian, 
Hovey’s Seedling, Burr’s New Pine, Iowa, Crimson Cone, Black 
Prince, Taylor’s Seedling, Prolific Swainstone, Lizzie Randolph, 
Eustatia, Montevideo Pine, Brilliant, Cornucopia, Le Baron, Reful- 
gent, Theresa, Unique Scarlet, Unique Prairie, Old Early Scarlet, 
Serena, and the Alpine varieties. W.R. PRINCE & CO, 

Sept. 1851—2t. 

















Wanted for the South, 


HORTICULTURIST whe is experienced in his profession and 
LA. can give satisfactory testimonials of his character. One with a 
small capital, or can bring with him a selected horticultural stock, 
will meet with a rare opportunity for investment, on application, post- 
paid, to the Editor of this Journal. Sept 1—lt. 








THE CULTIVATOR 
Is published on the first of each month, at Albany, N. Y., by 
LUTHER TUCKER, PROPRIETOR. 





LUTHER TUCKER & SANFORD HOWARD, Editors. 
$1 per Ann.—7 Copies for $5—15 for $10. 


{G> All subscriptions to commence with the volume, (the Jan. 
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